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EDITOR 


Welcome 


Along with most of the country, 

I was enthralled by the discovery, in 
2012, of Richard III’s body beneath a 
Leicester car park. Soon, we gleaned 
unprecedented details about his life, 
and interest in the controversial King 
reached an all-time high. But Richard 
was just one in a line of monarchs who dared to reign 
during the Wars of the Roses - a time when wearing the 










Knobbly-knee contests, 
beauty queens and bonny 

babies: Butlin’s ultimate 
crowd-pleasers (p64) 





crown was akin to making a death wish. We uncover the If you're off on your holidays, or perhaps just dreaming 

duplicity, conspiracies and treachery of the conflict of them, then take a gander at Butlin’s in its heyday (p64). 

~ which gave rise to the Tudors — from page 26. Or if you’re looking for an entertaining day trip, why not 
Far away from these medieval nobles who fought for consider Henry VIII's residence, Hampton Court Palace 

power and glory, we bring you the story of Che Guevara (p92)? It’s celebrating its 500-year anniversary. 

(p49), the rebel who fought for change, along with the We love all your emails and letters - keep them coming! 


other star revolutionaries of the 20th century. 
On the subject of change, this issue is full of innovators. (Lom | 
From Hedy Lamarr (p22), a Hollywood-siren-come- Paul McGuinness -—- 
technology-prodigy to centuries of innovation in the story | Editor 
of Medicine (p70). Sadly, no doctor could have helped the 


SS eee Omen eee Open Don’t miss our September issue, on sale 20 August 
facts and figures on page 18. 
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ved The medieval clash that killed 
5 *@:__ Richard II] and unleashed the Tudors, 


THIS MONTH WE’VE LEARNED... 
3.90 (90,000 ae 


The price, in pounds | [he amount of people on whom The number of years Sarid Ui i eee 
and pennies, of a Charles II performed the ‘royal after its foundations 
week’s break at touch’ - thereby curing them ofa_ | were laid that the 

Butlin’s in the thirties. | disease known as the ‘King’s evil’ | Tower of Pisa began 
See page 65. (scrofula). See page 71. to lean. See page 7/4. 
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READERS’ 


Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


THE REAL WEST 
Having read your Wild West 
special June, 2015), can I 
suggest two books that can 
widen the understanding of 
the diversity of peoples who 
trekked to the West: Black 
Cowboys of the Old West 

by Tricia Martineau Wagner 
(TwoDot, 2010), and Women 
of the West by Cathy Luchetti 
and Carol Olwell (Antelope 
Island Press, 1982). Both 
feature photographic evidence 
of the contribution of African- 
Americans and women to the 
move westward. 

Runaway slaves as well as 
free men and women sought 
their freedom in the West, 
often helped on their way 
by Native Americans. There 
were African-American 
Sheriffs, soldiers, mayors and 
homesteaders playing a role 
in the settlement of struggling 
early townships. 

I was surprised that in 
the feature recognition of 
the achievements of women 
seems limited to prostitution 
and outlawry. Of course, in 
the early days, such women 
were there. So, too, was the 


| enjoyed reading the Wild 

West article (June). It 
reminded me of the TV series 
Wagon Train and the film Paint 
Your Wagon. | also enjoyed the 
Death of the King article, 


relating to the Battle of 
Flodden. | have visited this 
battle site on a very hot summer 
day, and standing near the 
memorial cross was very 
moving. Elaine Robinson 
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woman who shot 
cougars in Wyoming 
to protect the family, 
women herding 
cattle, women homesteaders, 
even women photographers. 
Cathy Luchetti wrote in her 
book that women had been 
depicted as either whores or 
“staunch bonneted” women, 
going on to record: “Yet 
somewhere between these 
extremes lie the real lives of 
the real women who travelled 
this vast frontier. They were 
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in their own words. The history 
of the Wild West is peppered 
with myths and legends and 
prejudices, while the reality was 
as exciting as any fabrication. 
The diversity of peoples 
and cultures was part of the 
dynamic of this opening up of 
America. Blazing Saddles, the 
film directed by Mel Brooks, 


“Diversity of peoples and cultures 
was part of the dynamic of this 
opening up of America.” 


not the women as recorded or 
explained by scholars, not the 
women who obligingly took 
their places in the shadows 

of history, while their men 
fought wars, passed legislation, 
homesteaded, found gold, loved 
and died.” 


appears close to the reality 

of the Wild West, depicting 
Chinese labourers with their 
families and people drawn from 
diverse countries. 

Sylvia L Collicott, 

London 
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GO WEST AGAIN 
Sylvia suggests further 
reading inspired by our 

recent feature 


Editor replies: 

You’re right that there are 
many aspects of the story of 
the west that we were unable 
to include in the article - not 
through a lack of respect for 
the achievements of women 
or African-Americans, but just 
because space didn’t permit. 
Thanks for sharing these 
resources for readers who 
want to discover that era In 
more depth. 
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Many women lived hard- 
working lives, raised children 
and helped establish order. Many 
left diaries and photographs 


Sylvia wins a copy of The Gallipoli Experience 
Reconsidered by Peter Liddle, published by . 
Pen & Sword, worth £20. This new study of Poe CO | 
the campaign is a balanced evaluation of the om” We —S 





that tell their personal history 


TIME TO TEST 

THE ‘PRINCES’ 

In response to your Tower 

of London section (Terror in 
the Tower, July 2015), I feel 
that, after the success of the 
exhumation and examination 
of the remains of Richard II], 
it would be worthwhile 
re-examining the 
supposed Princes’ 
bones discovered 


WHO'S WHO 
Matthew suggests 
examining bones 
thought to be the 
Princes in the Tower 


THE PRINCES 
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in 1674 and reburied after a 
primitive examination in 1933. 
Recent leaps in DNA and science 
would finally solve the mystery 
of whether there was any 
genetic connection to the King. 
People who would complain 
this isn’t respectful don’t know 
their history - royal bones have 
been tossed into rivers, lost and 
broken by successive rulers. 
A respectful scan and DNA 
sampling to solve the endless 
question of identification seem 
trivial in comparison. 
Matthew Wilson, 
Wolverhampton 





Editor replies: 

It would indeed be fascinating 
to know with greater certainty 
whether the bones in 
Westminster Abbey are those 
of Edward V and his younger 
brother Richard. 

But as that will require consent 
from the Church of England and 
the Queen, we may have to wait 
a while longer before we learn 
more about these remains from 
scientific analysis. Find out more 
about the Princes’ story in our 
Wars of the Roses feature from 
page 26. 
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MEDWAY FORT 


Upnor put up a brave fight in 
the Dutch Raid of 1667 


Great article on @ 
TowerOfLondon in this 


month's @HistoryRevMag 
@wendy_uk 





EXECUTIONS 
AND FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


The Tower of London has long 
been a fascination for me. As a 
young child in Australia, I was 
informed that my lineage could 
be traced (slightly diluted) back 
to Thomas More. This discovery 
set me on a path to investigating 
history, the Tudors, the Wars of 
the Roses and, ultimately, to the 
Tower itself - resulting in me 
moving to the UK in 2010. My 
connection to history and to the 
Tower are so strong that I am to 
be married in the chapel there 
in September! 

I take great joy in reading new 
and interesting things about this 
topic, from the macabre to the 
oddball. Thank you for featuring 
this (Terror in the Tower, 

July 2015)- though it's not 
necessarily these quirks that I 
want to be thinking about while 
planning flower arrangements, 
it is definitely amazing to know 
that my venue has mass appeal! 
Lisa Pilkington, 

via email 


Editor replies: 

I’m glad you enjoyed the articles, 
Lisa - and best wishes for your 
upcoming wedding! 


Got this app on my iPad 
and if history's your thing 


you should give it a go, | 
wouldn't be without it 
Alan Bull 


DEFENCE OF 
THE MEDWAY 


I have managed Upnor Castle on 
the River Medway for the past 
two years, so you can imagine 
my excitement when I read the 
feature in this month’s History 
Revealed (The Extraordinary 
Tale, June 2015). It’s great that 
you highlighted the Dutch Raid, 
but I was a little disappointed 
that Upnor Castle didn’t get a 
mention. It was built to defend 
the Dockyard at Chatham in 
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“Thus in all things, in wisdom, 
courage, force, knowledge of 
our own streams, and success, 
the Dutch have the best of us, 
and do end the war with victory.” 


1559. While it failed in the 1667 
raid, it did put up a brave fight. 
Sarah Belsom, 

Heritage Operations Manager 
for Upnor Castle, Kent 


Editor replies: 

Sadly, we didn’t have the room to 
discuss all the fortresses involved 
in the valiant defence of the 
Medway, but what better way 

to follow up on the story than 

to visit one of the sites that still 
stands? If the Extraordinary Tale 
captured your attention, then 
find out more on a visit to Upnor 
Castle. See www.visitmedway.org 
for information. 


GIVING A VOICE TO 
VICTORIAN POOR 


Your well-presented photo essay 
on Victorian London and its less 
wealthy citizens (In Pictures, 
June 2015) mentions Charles 
Dickens several times but 
makes no mention of that other 
contemporary social biographer, 
Henry Mayhew. 

A journalist (and co-founder 
of Punch magazine), Mayhew 
talked at length with various 
sections of London society, 
notably at the poorer end of 
the scale, about their working 
conditions, living arrangements 
and social lives. Among those 
he talked with were prostitutes, 
costermongers (fruit and 
vegetable market traders), 
collectors of ‘pure’ (faeces, 
used in leather tanning) and 
London’s street people. 

His fascinating insights were 
published in the Morning 
Chronicle, where his descriptive 
powers captivated readers. The 
articles were collected into three 
volumes of London Labour and 
the London Poor, which were 
later augmented by a fourth. 
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The story of Mayhew himself 
would merit an article, but may 
I recommend that readers seek 
out his work? Larger libraries 
may have a paper copy, and 
electronic versions are available, 
free, from various sources. 
Andrew Duggan, 

Chichester 


Editor replies: 

Thanks, Andrew, for writing in 
about the work of a man who 
spared himself no trouble in 
highlighting the lives of the less 
fortunate parts of the populace 
of Victorian London. 


The Wild West piece was 
brilliant as expected. Loved 
the part about the Pony Express. 
Had no idea it was so short lived, 
but had so many stops. 
John Rail 


ARE YOU A WINNER? 
A MatemlUcel AvanWalalarclacme)muals 
crossword from issue 16 are: 
Beverley Howard, Bucks 

Ray Damsell, Mid Glamorgan 
Andrew Anderson, Co Down 
(olatelcciaeitsale)aisiam (olUm alehVc>) 
each won a copy of The Edge 
of the World by Michael Pye, 
worth £25. 


Aomcswi mele aa iiiecmaaliomaatelaiaay 
turn to page 96. 
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1969 


There were plenty of people getting high 
in Bethel, New York, over the weekend 
of 15-18 August 1969, when some 
400,000 music-lovers crammed onto 
Max Yasgur’s farm for the now-legendary 
Woodstock Festival. But few enjoyed 
loftier perches than these men who 
climbed the sound towers to get a better 
view of the action. Acts including Joan 
Baez, the Grateful Dead, the Who and 
Jimi Hendrix wowed the vast audience 
despite epic thunderstorms and rain. 
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SNAPSHOT 


1926 
MAKING 
A SPLASH 


If there were ever any doubt that women could compete with men 
in endurance sports, they were blown out of the water by Gertude 
‘Trudy’ Ederle on 6 August 1926. When she emerged from the 
waves at Kingsdown, Kent, she became the first woman to swim the 
English Channel, smashing all previous (male-set) records. Having 
set out from Cape Gris-Nez at 7.08am, she took just 14 hours and 

31 minutes to make the 21-mile crossing - although she actually 
swam 35 miles as she went off course. “People said women couldn’t 
swim the channel,” she later recalled. “Il proved they could.” 
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Despite the lowly work, keeping your feet on the ground wasn’t an 
option for those who tended the hop gardens of Kent - they had to 
don long pairs of stilts to reach the tops of the wire-strung frames 
on which the hop plants were trained. In the early decades of the 
20th century this would have been a familiar sight in Kent, epicentre 
of the cultivation of hops, which are used in brewing beer. Indeed, 

a hop-picking holiday was a popular option for poorer London 
families, who arrived to harvest the blossoms from late August. This 
way of life (and leisure) changed irrevocably by the end of the sixties 
when hop-picking machines were introduced to take over the work. 
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“| READ THE NEWS TODAY...” 


Weird and wonderful, it all happened in August 


AD 897 


When 
lAWANUIeleisie <r A 
AD 897, it was no big surprise. NS nile : Though not as 
royal dalsm-r- lalla alomare(emere)are Uleiccre ; influential as Abraham, 


Robert did rise to 
the so-called Cadaver Synod - KecomTe LIS Secretary 


, OlMAAVclarclalenmicluclamcial 
Pope Formosus. The corose was elanletcisstclolel anon siaiesliar 


found guilty, among other charges, 

of seeking the papacy while still a 

bishop. Stephen chopped off three = On 1 August 1715 a controversial new 
of the dead pontiff's fingers and _ Bferclaltclant-laleclavarcloimer-lanl-m laine i colge-% 


at-lealiaameleig(-1eBlak-lan-1aea\asleles aatclalelclalatem lerer-]it-lUluatelgid[-cmnomelx- 
grave before being dug up and 
flung into the River Tiber. | IM al-Wndlolay-\olan z= \omi-lanlelelsi Nana-tclom el-\ielk-mual> 
, in which cavalry 
charged into a demonstration in Manchester, 
Faliilate pl bom @ls1o) 0) (-m-) are mlallelalatemaarelasmualclan-s0le) 


T1173 
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elslel-anelamem-Veleleiis 
1173, it was set to be a triumph 
in white marble. But when the 
third storey was added five 
years later, a problem emerged: 
1d AISMRON SIAN icism O10] lm@lamUlalcinelel(= ho | tant 
toy] Are lair-Ma‘ell(o\imnelelalel-lurela NUERK 1913 
- SO . Stop-start eee Al < | 
construction meant that it took 


nearly two centuries till the F , | Sie Meshes, aeaaiwe 
bell tower was finally topped SS Y era] [=Xo R@)anom A lun-melelalalqre 
Oy = and it continued to move. VOR RNY oo a regal costume and, 

It wasn't till 2008 that expert laalet-lasvolal-lalalem cadialecWat-lilan 
Sia relaecmare]incremaalcm(cr-lallalemelarcla =elellal-waeS 
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escaping with riches from 
the treasury. Or so he 


He claimed. In fact, there’s 
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1843 


By a twist of fate, Robert - 

, born on 1 August 1843 - owed his life to the older 
brother of his father’s assassin, John Wilkes Booth. In 
1863 or 1864, noted actor 





in New Jersey. 
Robert wrote: “I was ... heloless, when my coat collar was 
WALCO) KOLUISINS 2174210 No AO MINN ZcSMO]0](@1 Na O10] (se m0] Ole ale meu lam 
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When Donald Currey cut 
ore amaals 
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he wasn't aware that he 
was killing probably 





_ His studies later 
confirmed that it was at 
least 4,844 years old. 
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1896 


The took place in 
Zanzibar in August 1896. Following the death t) 
o}mclelicclalmlclaatclem ell ambalehi/<lialmmalcmeclelsia os he 

Tarlo olamst-lgelatesiams-174-\e ma al-Belie-larela- ee Reeders 
=a womdat-molatclel dlanelmual-u=ididaMmwiaremerolslace)i(-re 

the island. At 9am on 27 August, 









, which soon collapsed, and 
by 9.40am the clash was over; Khalid had 

fled, leaving more than 500 of his followers 
dead or injured. The Anglo-Zanzibar War had —m 
lasted a mere 38 minutes. se _ mine 


The ousted pretender, Khalid 
~ = pictured above - was finally 
captured by the British 20 years 
after the Anglo-Zanzibar war 
and exiled on St Helena 





The 
On) IS AUCUSE Iles, 

i ialsmantelarelceiamsalenelolialsvem ellelerehy, 
notoriety thanks to Shakespeare's 
1611 tragedy is 

by Malcolm - son of 
DJUlalersl anaaalcm <lalem salem diolelelslnamalleasiciil 
slayed to take the crown. 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 28, 1979 


LORD 1 


ountbatten 


and 15 soldiers 
killed by IRA 


Daily Mail Reporters 


IN a day of unparalleled 
horror in Ireland, Lord 
Mountbatten of Burma, 
the Queen’s cousin, and 
15 British paratroopers 
were murdered by the 


IRA. 

The killings were 
cowardly and callous. 

Lord Mountbatten died when 2 
bomb planted on his converted 
fishing boat exploded half a mile 
off Co. Sligo on the West coast of 
the Irish Republic. 


His 15-year-old grandson, the Hon 
Nicholas Brabourne, also died in the 


blast and so did his boatman, Paul 
Maxwell, also 19. > @ary-Yo) 12), 7: °. a elo 











Earl Mountbatten, victim of Ireland's Murderous Monday 





Lord Mountbatten’s daughter, Lady 

Patricia, Brabourne, 55, her husband Lord Louis Mountbatten, born 

Lord Brabourne, 54, the Dowaget during his great : 

Lady Brabourne, 82, and Nicholas’s Ss great-g igelalelaatelaai=le 

twin brother, Timothy, also were Queen Victoria's reign, was 

on board and were taken to hospital, involved with : 

Oe Es the two wore an See as s ee of the key 
imothy were seriously n ees © ow 

hospital intensive care unit. Timothy served in both Oth century. He 

was believed to be in danger of losing oth World Wars and 

an eye. Lord Brabourne was sald to © BRO clase \imaalcm e-laelerelamelmarelic 


be badly hurt and in’a general sur- 

gical ward. 
The Provisional IRA said similar 

radio-controlled bombs were used to 


Turn to Page Two Col. 1 End of a legend: Mountbatten’s body is taken from the boat which brought it to shore 








Picture album of a royal life—a four-page tribute to “ Uncle Dickie ° starts in Page 18 
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YESTERDAY’S PAPERS 


On 28 August 1979, the IRA murder of the Queen’s cousin shocked the world 


“ALL WE HELD DEAR HAD 





BEEN TORN APART?” prINCE CHARLES 


he morning of 27 August 1979 had 
i been peaceful in the small Irish 
fishing village of Mullaghmore, until a 
booming explosion rent the air. 

At 11.30am, a bomb was detonated on the 
Saturn V, the boat belonging to Lord Louis 
Mountbatten - the Queen’s second cousin and 
mentor-figure to Prince Charles — while in the 
harbour, being prepared for a day of lobster 
fishing. Locals raced to help the seven on 
board, but bodies could be seen in the water. 
Mountbatten, 79, was alive when dragged into 
a boat, but his legs had almost been blown 
off and he died before reaching shore. The 
explosion also claimed the lives of the Earl’s 
14-year-old grandson Nicholas, and Irish 
schoolboy Paul Maxwell, 15, who was working 
as a boat hand to earn some pocket money. 
No one escaped severe injury, and a fourth 
succumbed the following day. 

The Irish Republican Army (IRA) quickly 
claimed responsibility for the murders. The 
bomb was planted on the unguarded boat by 
Thomas McMahon, who had actually been 
arrested before the detonation for driving a 
stolen car. He spent nearly 20 years behind 
bars — in 1998, he was freed as part of the 
Good Friday Agreement. And the Mountbatten 
murder wasn’t the only blow the IRA struck 
that day. Hours later, a lorry full of British 
soldiers was ambushed close to the Northern 
Ireland border. In the deadliest attack on the 
British Army during the Troubles, 18 soldiers 
(rather than 15 as initially reported) were 
killed during the Warrenpoint massacre. © 


laW4@) bore a lalesm @latelalsismaarcrel> 
swan] ele) (om [elelgals\ ane mualcmciias 
of the explosion. He also met 
elalemsialele)auarelarelsm alan 

, who had 
Stoel Ai ICV ACHaAAVaalolaualsmine-Welle 
mom allaamismalclanselelalaersiancia 
atclom elslslamerelialemelimalcminke 
to other people.” 
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ABOVE: Lord 
Mountbatten spent 
many holidays in 
the area, fishing 
with family and 
friends on his boat 
RIGHT: Prince 
Charles, with 
Camilla, at the 
harbour where his 
beloved uncle died 










1979 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


9 AUGUST The British seaside town 
of Brighton approves the country’s first 
nudist beach. The 183-metre-long stretch 
opens on 1 April 1980, leading many to 
believe the whole thing is a hoax. 


17 AUGUST The cinematic release of 
Monty Python's Life of Brian - featuring a 
character confused with Jesus Christ - is 
met with condemnation. One review says it 
is an example of “delirious offensiveness”’. 


21 AUGUST While on tour with the 
Balshoi Ballet in New York City, Russian 
dancer Alexander Godunov makes 
headlines when he contacts American 
authorities, saying he wishes to defect. 
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GRAPHIC HISTORY 


Vesuvius disaster in facts and figures 
deadly pyroclastic flow 


V oS U V i U Ss Sa ieee eee ae 
as 1.8 metres of ash had 
settled on the ground 

in some areas. 


On 24 August AD 79, a snoring volcano 
in Italy woke up with a bang. What 
followed was one of the worst natural 
disasters in European history 


VESUVIUS 


The volcano’s eruption plunged the nearby 

towns of Pompeii and Herculaneum into ae 
darkness, before smothering them both Thecentre Gt 
with pyroclastic flows - fast-moving tides business, religion 


of superheated ash, smoke, gas and rock. and politics in the city 
, encompassed offices, 
\ ‘| temples, baths, a market 
\ place and the basilica, 
which served as 
a court. 


1.8 


Even before the first 















of the Vettii 
One of the most 
luxurious villas to be 
discovered, this house 
boasted elaborate frescoes | 
and a garden studded 
with bronze and 
marble statues. wars - 
x =a Peeagiie Scie 
- Pompeii was in its heyday. [he x 
a | = | oo | = ‘) : town was the stomping ground of > 
House a a i en i) | - the well-to-do - it’s thought even 
of the Faun AGS a — | ‘EBlgcegs Nero abel a pad nearby. 
This 3,000m? villa y a - .  wenkd = , 
owned by wealthy 
aristocrats covered a 
whole block. It’s named 
for a bronze statuette 
found in the atrium, 
and boasts fine 
mosaics. 


1 / 3 a'® wa , = . ox oe Gladiator 
ah = = hy barracks 
ui at=w elge) ele) ad(ojame)s ¥ sh = 
slaves in the city’s 
exe) ell t-1ureya 
.o es 


AON ale DISS ein WIN SOLD ElD 


trained for battle 
2 ACS ACS CAUCUS 
| 





in the barracks set 





behind one of 
the smaller 
theatres. 
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= gulanlelisss erupts, sending allafternoon, toPliny the and smoke towers (ors aaVAlale) reaches 30km pyroclastic massive but Vesuvius rumbles 
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fal with a Tare mciaale) <= (ere) |=] oksi=m eyewitness volcano, lit by We) [ers] alie collapses in on Herculaneum. flows obliterate id ale) ate(=1acine)@aalcwelare 
ra series of over 20km into rela Nama exe account, the electrical storms. raatelacvate) itself, sending Pompeii. The mudslides. By the time 
e Saati ielels the sky. The to the sea, sea level falls, The cloud reaches tear towards a superheated last surge idarom=) au) o)alelamcmualaliialcven 
Q and ash cloud stretches but floating Hake |fer- lalate) Misenum, from Herculaneum, pyroclastic sweeps as far the summit of Vesuvius 
a emissions. xolUldanme)lUlate| late) Wie} (er=]al(e lam iaaaaliarcvale where Pliny destroying flow towards as Stabiae. is 200m lower. 

eo Pompeii into debris blocks iaci0)atelaalp iu atom Colulate lla the town. Herculaneum, 

6 darkness. idalcm olelam is watching. killing everyone. 
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| Relele, 


At the time of the cataclysm 
id arolansyalelUlinsvem =xe)aa)el=) iF 
MCU TUM abe Te Malet mo) cole [t(ax-To| 
MJ (eliliacetslalm-lal) ol i(e)s Mnele 
1,000 years - so the 


_ residents didn’t realise _ rkeye) 
4 ™~ idalvomel-lale(-16 AA _ 


aM al=m on agecel-id (emi eo imeelel(e 
have reached speeds of 


Ke) 2 OOO up to 700kph. If so, it 
At its tallest, the column y would have hit Pompeii 


YET Mela enki) Cipaenaen About 2,000 people died at in less than 
have risen 30km - three Pompeii, out of a population a UUINUN 
falaarecsmdatem at-vielalerclanw allel a of some 12,000-15,000. 
iaatete(=)aamexe)aalant=\aeir-] The survivors most likely 
reltelal=sSm NVA fled as the eruption 
began. 
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Amphitheatre 
Pompeii’s 20,000- 
seater amphitheatre 
is the oldest surviving 
example in the Roman world, 
built c70-80 BC. The town 
also had two other 
theatres, which could 
seat 5,000 and 
1,000. 




















palaestra 
An exercise area for 

wrestling and gymnastics, 
with a swimming pool in 
the centre, this soace may > 
have doubled as a gathering 
place for spectators 
heading to the 
amphitheatre. 
























A theatre is Excavation Official Pompeii is definitively Excavation continues Major excavations Some 300 bodies 
Though the eruption blotted discovered at begins at excavation identified after the discovery sporadically at both are undertaken. In are discovered at 
out all life in the two towns, Herculaneum. Herculaneum begins at of an inscription that sites, and plaster casts 1962, the works are the beach near 
the hot ash preserved the Many statues and by order of Pompeii. The includes the name of the of the victims begin to restricted to a few Herculaneum. 
settlements phenomenally other artefacts the King of name of the town. By 1780, excavation be made (see Set in discrete areas in an 
well, as 18th-century are removed and Naples. town is still at Herculaneum is halted, Stone, above). attempt to prevent 
archaeologists discovered ls across unknown. with resources redirected further damage 

urope. to the Pompeii site. and decay. 
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WHAT 


HAPPENED NEXT? 


An unknown man in Paris becomes the first 
human in history to have his photo taken 


1838 PHOTOGRAPHY 
TAKES LEAP FORWAR 
BY STAYING STILL 


Louis Daguerre may not have been the first man to 
capture an image, but his process signalled the birth 
of a revolution to make photography practical... 








ince the advent of digital 
cameras, it has never been 
easier to make a record of a 
specific time and place by taking 
a photograph, if not dozens. More 
snaps are taken on the average 
night-out today than on the 
Apollo 11 mission to the Moon. 
Forget the sixties. Such a 
proliferation of pics, which can be 
instantly taken and shared, would 
have been inconceivable during 
photography’s early days in the 
19th century. Then, experimental 
photographers worked with 
complex equipment, unknown 
science and long exposure times. 


Ss 


STILL GOT IT 

When French inventor Nicéphore 
Niépce created View from the 
Window at Le Gras — believed 

to be the oldest photograph - in 
1826 or 1827, it required eight 
hours of exposure. It was his 
partner, fellow Frenchman 

and opera scene painter Louis 
Daguerre, who recognised the 
need to drastically cut this time to 
make photography practical. 

He developed Niépce’s process 
of heliography and discovered 
that by treating an iodized silver 
plate, which had been exposed to 
light, with mercury vapour and a 
salt solution, a permanent image 
was created much more quickly. 
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So in 1838, Daguerre set up his 
camera overlooking the bustling 
Parisian street of Boulevard 
du Temple, confident that his 
process - daguerreotype - needed 
an exposure time of less than 
ten minutes. It remained too 
long to pick up moving people, 
but one man stayed still long 
enough to be distinctly captured. 
At the bottom-left of the picture, 
the man, the first person to be 
photographed, appears to be 
having his shoes shined (the 
shiner cannot be seen clearly). 


DyclolulslaasucmlaatelelsWr sielel(s\<14e) 
du Temple, shows an eerily 
deserted street, but it was 


when the 
image was taken. 


HISTORIC 
SNAPSHOT 

Louis Daguerre 
(below) was able to 
take a photo of a 
person (right) thanks 
to his revolutionary 
process of decreasing 
the exposure time 


PAINTING IS DEAD 

From its public announcement 
in January 1839, daguerreotype 
proved hugely popular around 
the world, especially in the 
United States. The enormity of 
the development was not lost 
on painter Paul Delaroche, who 
famously declared: “From today, 
painting is dead”. 

The floodgates, however, were 
open, as Daguerre’s success 
inspired a series of quick- 
fire advances - making 
photography faster, cheaper 
and, eventually, in colour. 

The process had been all but 
replaced by the 1860s. Like 

a photo, daguerreotype was 

a snapshot in time: captured 
quickly, but its legacy survives. © 


“I have seized 
the light. I have 
arrested Its flight” 


Louls Daguerre, 1839 


DAGUERRE DEBUT 
This still life photo is thought to be 
the first daguerreotype, taken in 1837 
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MIRROR IMAGE 


As a daguerreotype was a 
orint of an image ona silver 
plate, it reversed the subject 
vo} i 1a (=o) ilo) (om AIIS@OLU OM el=) 
resolved by fixing a mirror to 
dalom(clalswmelelanDI-lelUl-\aasmelle 
arolan sare mualicmalslersisisol avs 
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Hollywood star and pioneering inventor Hedy Lamarr 









FEMME FATALE 
LEADS THE WAY TOWARDS 
BLUETOOTH AND WI-FI 





Hedy Lamarr’s device was meant to help the Allies win World 
War II. Instead, it would revolutionise mobile phone technology 


here was a reason why 
[ Hedy Lamarr was known 

as ‘the most beautiful 
woman in the world’. Even in 
the Golden Age of Hollywood, 
the Austrian-born actress stood 
out as the complete screen 
seductress and femme fatale. 
With a penetrating gaze framed 
by flowing black hair, and an 
Austrian lilt to her voice, she 
exuded glamour, sex appeal and 
an alluring touch of controversy. 

Yet there is much more to 

Lamarr’s legacy than beauty. She 
had the brains, too. It wasn’t until 
years after fading from the public 
eye that her contributions to radio 
communications technologies 
were recognised, but Lamarr is 
gradually becoming better known 
for what she did in the world of 
science than for her cinema career. 


Hedwig Eva Maria Kiesler grew 
up in Vienna, Austria, the 
daughter of a prosperous banker. 
She was an intellectually gifted 


Composer George Antheil, co-inventor with Lamarr of 
the frequency-hopping Secret Communication System 
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child: by the age of ten she was 

a Skilled pianist and dancer, and 
spoke four languages. An interest 
in acting blossomed in the late 
twenties, and the 16-year-old 
Kiesler attended a prestigious 
drama school in Berlin. 

She made her movie debut in 
1930, and her fame took off with 
the release of Extase (Ecstasy), 

a notorious Czech film she made 
in 1932, aged 18, in which she 
appeared nude. 

The scandal created excellent 
publicity, but her career came to 
a screeching halt in 1933 when 
she married the hugely wealthy 
munitions manufacturer Fritz 
Mandl. At first she was charmed 
by him, but soon realised that 
he was cruel and controlling. He 
forbade her from appearing in 
films, and bought as many copies 
of Extase as he could lay hands 
on so that no-one 
else could watch it. 

She became 
a trophy wife, 
attending meetings 





Before she was Hedy Lamarr, 
Hedwig Kiesler found fame and 
notoriety in the film Extase (1932) 


and parties with Mandl’s 
business associates including 
Adolf Hitler and Benito Mussolini. 
This was a horrible time for her 

— she was trapped in a loveless 
marriage and consorting with 
fascist leaders - yet she was 

able to talk with scientists at 
these meetings, nurturing an 
understanding of technology that 
would later prove to be useful. 


Her marriage became unbearable, 
and she decided to flee both 

her virtual imprisonment and 
Austria. Various and divergent 
stories describe how she made 
her escape. One claims that she 
drugged a maid and donned the 
latter's uniform as a disguise. 
Other anecdotes recounted in her 
autobiography are more lurid, 
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While selling war bonds in New 
Jersey, Lamarr gives the V-for- 
victory signtoa cheering crowd 










REACHING ECSTASY 


It took eight years for Hedy 
Molaatolaaise tet: lilel-leelerm-t-l ahd 
film Extase to be released in 
the United States, by which 
time, she was already a 
Hollywood star. It had been 
exo lalalsve mkelanel=i are mmallelalNs 
even dangerously, indecent”. 


In the same year this 

rel Fyaale)celermelelelicai as 
shot was taken, Hedy 
Lamarr patented her 
eyCoyal=X-Valare Mian -aiacede 


and she later sued the publisher, 
asserting that many of the more 
prurient episodes were invented 
by a ghost writer. But though the 
methods she used to get out of 
Austria may still be unclear and 
disputed, her final destination is 
not: Hollywood. 

After meeting renowned film 
producer Louis B Mayer, she 
signed with MGM. The ‘Ecstasy 
Lady’, as she was known, became 
Hedy Lamarr and went on to 
star in a succession of English- 
language films, beginning with 
Algiers (1938). Lamarr enjoyed 
acting and was initially wowed 
at the idea of working with the 
hottest stars, but always wanted 
more substantial roles than that 
of the glamorous femme fatale. 
“Any girl can be glamorous,” she 
said. “All you have to do is stand 
still and look stupid.” 

Over the years she became 
increasingly frustrated with 
such roles, spending more time 
at home with her family. As the 
demands of her acting career 
receded, her mind turned to 
science and inventing. 


When the United States entered 
World War II, Lamarr was initially 
persuaded to use her celebrity to 
promote the sale of war bonds. 
However, she had long had an 
interest in science, and was 
keen to contribute in a more 
practical way. Having learned 
about torpedoes during her first 
marriage to Mandl, she began 
discussions with her neighbour, 
avant-garde composer George 
Antheil, which led to an idea for 


MAKE LOVE NOT WAR 


During World War Il, Lamarr 
wanted to join the National 
Inventors Council, but was told 
she would best serve the effort 
by selling war bonds, as other 
actresses did. She raised a 

ig XexolcoMYAiili lice): Miamomciarelts 
evening by selling kisses. 


a device that could rapidly switch 
radio frequencies to prevent 

the jamming of radio signals 
controlling torpedoes. The pair 
were reputedly inspired by the 

88 keys of a piano: their system 
used a piano roll to regularly 
switch the signal between 88 
frequencies, making it nearly 
impossible for an enemy to scan. 

They hoped their frequency- 
hopping ‘Secret Communication 
System’, which was granted a 
patent in August 1942, would 
protect the US military's radio 
signals. It was not introduced 
during the war, but the idea was 
developed further as technology 
improved. It was used during 
the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962, 
and continued to influence radio 
communications. Technologies 
such as Bluetooth and Wi-Fi are, 
in part, legacies of Lamarr and 
Antheil's work. 

They made no money from it, 
though: by 1962 Lamarr no longer 
held the patent. It wasn't until 
Shortly before her death in 2000 
that Lamarr (by then a recluse) 
received acknowledgement for 
her work with spread-spectrum 
technology. The Electronic 
Frontier Foundation honoured 
both Lamarr and Antheil in 1997, 
but all she had to say about the 
award was: “It's about time.” 


©) Fi WHAT DO You THINK: 
Should Hedy Lamarr be remembered for 
her acting or her inventing? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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FAMILIES AT WAR 

Knights in armour and men-at-arms 

icelerel ai mce) am eke) (-) au lam-mecelniil(ea Maat]: 

eventually saw the last of the 

Plantagenet kings, Richard III (left) and Pes 

the first of the Tudors, Henry VII (right) \\ < ratte, $ ie 9 @" 
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WHAT’S THE STORY? 


ork versus Lancaster, white rose 

versus red, Plantagenet versus Tudor 

- the Wars of the Roses continue to 
fascinate us. Seen as one of the bloodiest 
episodes in English history, they’ve inspired 
not only the pen of Shakespeare but also 
the typewriters and word processors of an 
army of historical novelists. It was a period 
that saw the deaths of kings, the extinction 


"TIMELINE The Wars of the Roses 


11 Barsw orth, England endu red decades of inter 


fone Henry to the t 


THE BATTLE OF 


On; Was stershire (eld i August }85, 4 6 singh: day of blooxly 
ImMbat Drought about monume mal change . England, 
as one dynasty fell and anothe eT Was bo 





of royal dynasties and the brutal slaughter 
of much of England’s nobility, but the Wars 
were much more than a simple fight to the 
death between two royal houses. Julian 
Humphrys looks at who fought, what 
happened and details some of the ambition, 
heroism, loyalty, treachery, greed and pure 
self-interest that lay behind this dramatic 
period of conflict. 


NOW READ ON... 
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Shakespeare popularised 
the idea that the two 

Kell i-{-s-mm o) (od. (=Yo Maal =)] al gey-t-3-4 
in the 15th century, but 
there’s little historical 
basis for the event 





WHAT WERE THE 
WARS OF THE ROSES? 


On close inspection, this complex era reveals itself to be a time of 
duplicity, rivalry and cut-throat ambition 



















ROSE OF f Ithough they’re popularly seen as Eventually, a compromise was agreed, which 
LANCASTER a dynastic struggle between the allowed Henry VI to remain King, but with 
Te ad Fewer wow houses of York and Lancaster, the York installed as his heir. However, Henry’s 
Ucy=te elie lam-lanle)(-laane)i Wars of the Roses were actually three wars, wife, Margaret of Anjou, refused to accept the 


= Bae seth only largely fought between the descendants disinheritance of her son, Edward, Prince of Wales, 


bec ene ene of King Edward III (reigned 1327-77), each and raised an army to fight for the Lancastrian 
very end of the Wars. with its own causes and ramifications. cause. York was defeated and killed at the Battle of 
Wakefield, West Yorkshire, in December. But the 


FIRST BLOOD crushing victory won by York’s son, Edward IV, 
The initial conflict was caused by the at Towton in March 1461, effectively settled the 
inadequacies and poor mental health of issue in favour of the Yorkists, although occasional 

the Lancastrian Henry VI of England, fighting would continue in the North East for a 
and the ambitions of Richard of York, further three years. 


great-grandson of Edward III, 
a leading English magnate WAR REIGNITES 


who demanded a top role The second war was primarily caused by the 
in government. This tense discontent of the mighty nobleman Richard 
situation was exacerbated by Neville, Earl of Warwick. Warwick ‘the 
rivalries among the country’s Kingmaker’, as he’s often known, had been a 
aristocratic families. supporter of Edward IV but, following the King’s 
In May 1455, York and the marriage to Elizabeth Woodville, Warwick saw 
noble Neville family attacked the his influence slip away. In 1469, he rebelled, 
royal court at St Albans, killing briefly taking Edward prisoner. The following 
a number of leading Lancastrian year, Warwick made an extraordinary alliance 


nobles. Conflict broke out againin of convenience with his former foe, Margaret 
1459 and, the following July, York of Anjou, forcing Edward IV into exile and 
captured the King at the Battle temporarily restoring Henry VI to the throne. 
of Northampton and then later In 1471, the exiled Edward returned to England 
claimed the throne for himself. and brought his enemies to battle separately, 


defeating and killing Warwick at Barnet, now 

in Greater London, and beating Margaret at 
Tewkesbury, Gloucestershire, where her son was 
killed. Edward then had Henry VI quietly done 
away with and ruled unchallenged as Edward IV 
until his early death in 1483. He was succeeded 
by his 12-year-old son, Edward V. 


MEN OF AMBITION 

The last phase of fighting was triggered by 
Richard III’s seizure of the throne in 1483, 
and the disappearance of his nephews, 
Edward V and Richard - better 
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Today, the white rose can 


be seen all over the city 
eo) (0) 4 eu le en lamdalsmrolaa| 
century, it was the symbol 
of the House of York, 
which was based In the 
South and Midlands. 


Tudor in his bid, few supported 
Richard, either. 
On 22 August 1485, Richard 
was killed at the Battle of 
Bosworth, and Henry 
seized the throne. 
Two years later, on 





16 June, Henry VII defeated 
a rebellion by some of 
Richard III’s former 
supporters at Stoke, near 


known as the Princes in the Tower. 
These actions fatally split the old 
Yorkist establishment and enabled 
Henry Tudor — a largely unknown 


The age, in months, 

of Henry VI in 1422, 

when his father died 

and he became King 
of England 





exile - to mount a challenge for 
the throne. 

In 1483, many of Edward IV’s former 
servants rebelled against Richard III. The rising was 
stamped out, but dissatisfaction was rife. Richard 
had alienated many by favouring men in his own 
Northern power bloc. Further grants of confiscated 
rebel land and property to his supporters only 
added to his unpopularity. As a result, although 
few nobles were prepared to openly support Henry 


MIGHTY 
MATRIARCH 
Margaret of Anjou, | 
Queen to Henry VI, } 
and her ladies 


Newark. After some 30 years 
of intermittent conflict, the 
final battle had at last been fought. 
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ne UNITY CRUMBLES 
a VI of England meets the 
ukes of York and Somerset 


THE GREAT DIVIDE 


WERE THEY CIVIL WARS? 


While the first war had a regional flavour, with 
Mel alers liu ate lame) cecctsmee)aaliale mts] ce(-) Nice samaaromnrelana 
re] ale maalcum Cola drsieswn ice) aamual-moveleluame]aremilelt<lale ks 
these were not wars between rival regions and 


certainly not between the cities of York and 

Is] alersksin=) eww ale)e)(smcmala (=e) ans)amel|(emalelmsve[0l-]k-mne) 
dalowrc] Roto i AAW a a1(evalm atom ale)cem (ol alemm lale(-\-\emmiecmce) ana 
fate)a late meats] amie) auanleleame)muatsmel-)a(elommual-melaae)i 
York supported the House of Lancaster. 


NaviGKclI NAN ALoyia aLol@u delat] ge mela (ola quale) al nie are1ae 
of Gloucester seem to have intended to seize 
dale wdalce)alsemm 40) @rsvole le] alam ko mci-1el0] com alicm elessiie Le) Airels 
Protector of the Realm during Henry VI’s insanity 
and defeat his rival for power (and the man he 
le) Fe] anlexe in xe) and arom (ossscme)im \L@) a pate lAleh Acoma alc mi c=aleap 
the Duke of Somerset. Eventually he realised that 
the enmity of the Queen meant he could never be 
secure while Henry VI was on the throne and he 





nate le Kowroln e)ke mmo ma=)e)t-ecm al aamesiiaalitclanAmlame|actele 
(elo) a] a coksiem ROMS) Als] ,¢235) Clave] Comcm Ole) aU es \ cc] MOlMmallan 

as a long-term schemer, Richard III seems to 
have been a totally loyal servant of his brother, 
Edward IV, while he was alive. Richard’s main 
concern, after his sibling’s death, was to wrest 
1d al=Male\ Wan a1 Ale Ml =X@ AW'r>] 40 MAVare ale mm alisme)ge)aarslanacelan 
the control of his enemies, the Woodvilles. His 
decision to depose the boy came later. 
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HOUSE OF YORK 


POWER STRUGGLE 


The Wars of the Roses were, perhaps, the 
ultimate family drama... 


HOUSE OF LANCASTER 


ROYAL HOUSE OF TUDOR 





SWITCHED SIDES 


worshipped the same God, spoke but most defected according to circumstances. 
the same language and believed Faction leaders were often related to their 
in the same system of government. enemies and, at a time of rapidly 
9 changing fortunes and alliances, it 
The participants fought for power was by no means unknown for the 
not principles: securing their The number of children of rival families to marry 
a. : leading members of 
positions at court, advancing fheoowenndl bere’ each other. In 1472, for example, 
the interests of their family to die violent Anne Neville was married off to 
families, protecting deaths in the Richard of Gloucester (the future 
their inheritances and ISth century Richard III), one of the men who 
settling old scores were their had helped defeat and kill her father 
primary aims. a year earlier. 

If any principle was involved, it was It was a dangerous time to be a nobleman - 
whether to stay loyal to an anointed battles were often followed by executions of the 
king. A few families, like the Lancastrian defeated leaders. By the time of the Battle of 
Bosworth (1485), peers of the realm had become 
so wary of action that most stayed at home. 


T he leaders of both factions de Veres, remained true to one side throughout, 




















WELL SCHOOLED 
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Margaret 
of Anjou 
(1430-82) 


The French wife of 

Henry VI, she ruled 

amalism eliclecmelel alate malls 

lakstol alin AN Welsia=)aaallarsye 
Henry VI (1421-71 Velaat-lameclalomdalqre xem =) <ollUTe(~ 


mlclal AVanY\coksm all alsa aalelalaarsie)(emisal>) al al-mcie (eerq-1e(=\em alicmrclaalqle Richard ot York from government and 
: fought vigorously to secure the succession 
Henry V. His adult years were punctuated by periods of Boer One amardeanniinctlectn ot 
insanity. He was overthrown by the Yorkists in 1461, Terrien i. 1471. 
geliaksitcluave Ml amt- 940mm elUlamual-lamanlelael=)c-vom |amualsmm ke i>)ane)i y 
London after the Lancastrian defeat at Tewkesbury. 


A 
<5) Richard, 


Duke 

‘7 ee ohm (0) a4 
Although as Duke of Gloucester he had N Pay : . (1411-60) 

loyally served his brother Edward IV, on the ee \ Richard was a 


latter’s death he ousted his nephew, ye ae ‘ cISSSSTTCIIET Une 
y vee i . leXe)dam alice ol=]¢-)a15sne) i 
Ke VF: ce MAY Amr- lave Mr-s-s-1e la at-to Maal del cod al-mm Olar-le) (= MA). SAO Edward III. He was the 
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reign, he was defeated and killed by Henry Sie ree se oe 


Tudor at Bosworth in 1485. himself in 1460. He was killed at 
the Battle of Wakefield that December. 
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IN THE FAMILY ~ the Wars of the Roses family tree 


It’s rumoured that Isabella of 
@eialismarcremelam |ii(vim-lirclie 
with John Holland - step- Philippa EDWARD 
SO nel Ci RVC Aelicel Ui, Wren of Hainault =" 1350 
Joan of Kent’s first marriage. 
























Isabella ,,, Edmund of Langle 
. y Blanche ,,;, John of Gaunt Katheri 
of Castille Duke of York of Derby Duke of Lancaster =4 Swintieel ' 
Joan, the Fair ,,, | Edward, | 
Maid of Kent Prince of Wales Th 
) The Black Prince B cuit - 
Neville 3 
(1456-85) RICHARD I 111 Anne Mary ,,, HENRY IV 
Inenerncd 11377-1399 of Bohemia de Bohun ‘aegeees 
Xe NVc1ae Ml sal alec Ke) i N Gs 

Wales, to cement an | 

alliance between her | 

father, Warwick ‘the I ; 
Kingmaker’, and Edward’s 

mother Margaret of Anjou. After her husband’s H ‘ i 
fol-t-sdaMralaM [-\W7 <a LU AVS alm aalelaalcren nelela-iceKe)i 2 vain P eae mn ae of Valois ,,, Owen 
Gloucester (the future Richard III) and was es | rincess of France Tudor | 
ol Koy ialqre me lule\-lal-}(o)arei(e(-malleam iam sks a Et Richard I 
: HENRY VI 11! Margaret . * 
Earl of Cambridge 1) 11429- 61 Of Anjou @) pris i 
| r1470-71 Fark 
Richard Cecily Warwick 
mao" Edward Anne 
Duke of York Neville Prince of Wales: : Neville 5) 9) | 


Edward IV (1442-83) ee EDWARD IV 111 Elizabeth RICHARD III 111 Anne 


B-liPesia gelato m-lalem ele) elelt-]anyvaidammalicmani-lar 11461-70 Woodville ; I 5) 
Xo hV\z= 140 Ml AV ot-Yors] pal-Wa Cola disiam(-selel-14 r1471-83 11483-85 | Neville 3S 


after his father Richard’s \ 7) 3) : ‘ 
death at Wakefield. His AN 6) Edward Elizabeth 111 vee ge la Pole 
victory at Towton secured , Prince of Wales uke of Suffolk 


laliaamdatcmdal gelesen =) a(Svan\, 
exiled in 1470, he 
gcyaeldalsve mueme(-)i=t-] al alls 
enemies at Barnet and 
BT=\Vd<ats1 ol Ul avarelale maul (axe, 
for a further 12 years 
before unexpectedly 


fo WAlale mola dalsi=to) aN, yo 
age of 41. ar DS 


8 Margaret ,,,; Edmund Tudor « 
Beaufort Earl of Richmond | 
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ox CUy. EDWARD V Richard Elizabeth of York 111 HENRY VII 
\ ae eS Duke of York Tudor 10) 
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Elizabeth 
Woodville aS ¢ | 

(1437-92) rea, NS Osea Richard Neville, 
The widow of a Ne i: 4 sh Ae , Earl of Warwick 
Lancastrian knight, NG ine ao (1428-71) 


Elizabeth married oo | y ' 
Edward IV in 1464. ASSN ©. y Ai a\omaates-iem ele\\(-1g00]marele)(-mlamaal= 


He favoured her family, ee country, Warwick ‘the Kingmaker’ 

aalUicwellCclateuelatemlaVelauutel adaat= : helped Edward IV attain the crown in 
4Tate|ante).<-) geal m (2 l@nste) alse aXe NW z-1a0 In Vat-lale ml =dlelal-l ae 1461. When he saw his influence being 
DIU eMolin (old eke le lololstlcctel akan’ acctaloltlo ees eclipsed by the Woodville family, he allied 
circumstances after her husbana’s death in with his former enemy, Margaret of Anjou and restored 
Vick al lake Wlelalnc al ailrzelotciaie eicclaiaatelaaiave Henry VI to the throne, only to be killed at the Battle 


mala AVAAVAl PU lalidlaremaat-mW scl aadlaremrcleidtelalse of Barnet in 1471. 





Margaret 
Beaufort 
QLUKSITele)) = =) 
Nie (-\Xer-latol-alaeyi , =— Ey Returning to Britain after years of exile, 
John of Gaunt, =e) Henry Tudor won the crown at Bosworth. 
Margaret was married \ =f Qe A = * : : 

to ledisoumal nucle? et wry a) By marrying Elizabeth, the daughter of 
the age of 12. By 13 she OY RS aay Edward IV, he united the houses of 
UC clo lal i i, Lancaster and York. He died in 1509 when 


mother - of the future htt : ae 
MIclalAvAAVAl Pesialem llelamanllaaiqre! the throne passed to his surviving son, 





Sir Henry Stafford and finally Henry VIII. 
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WARS OF 
7 THE ROSES 


WAR ZONE 


The main objective of the fighting was to 
destroy an enemy’s army and kill its leaders 


Ithough men from all over England 
A: part in the Wars, much of the 

country saw virtually no fighting. 
Rather than trying to conquer swathes of 
territory, armies would roam the nation 
gathering recruits, before seeking out their 
enemies. As a result, many key battles were 
fought on or near major routes like the 
Great North Road or outside big towns like 
York, Ludlow and London. 
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A FAIR FIGHT 


WAR AND PEACE 


iMate natcle(-e)imeal-WaA'co] ects Ise) alow (e)ale MUlale)ae).coln 
(eX=)glele me) im e)1au2) ane) (elelersal-em\\\chom l-] MU NVAel kato 1Kere 
by later historians, who exaggerated the evils 
(o) ind arom X=) alere mame) cel-lanko mee) aiueclimaal-vanmyviaa 
the peace and prosperity of their own age. 
In fact, campaigns were usually very short, 
Kereroll are me) arcwexe)aiacianl ele) el a\an\aaies) em eaaliile) el-mels 
(Clo) ahaarexsrnce mee) palaarsialansarc lame lms] aNvaree) alallelt 
breaks out in England one or other of the rivals 
is master within ten days or less”. This may be a 
overstatement, but the fact remains that in more 
than 30 years of ‘warfare’ there were fewer than 
bom nalealdatsme)ms (era ele] merclanl ey-icelaliaremliamealcmirsiep 

yN am Ga lism di aa koemaalcvame)mmale|plararemale(omi(o)comeancia 
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sacked and looted - as troops passed through 
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Sieges were far from common - the only 
sustained period of siege warfare took place 

in the North East, after the Battle of Towton 

in 1461, when fortifications like Alnwick and 
Bamburgh changed hands with bewildering 
regularity. The fighting there finally ended 

in 1464, when Bamburgh surrendered to 

the Yorkists. In doing so, it became the first 
English castle to be battered into submission by 
gunpowder artillery. 


ACROSS THE CHANNEL 

In the Hundred Years War in 
France, English soldiers were using 
much more destructive tactics 


cle ae 


an area, it was common practice to strip the 
settlement of supplies and cause a fair degree 
of destruction. Even so, fighting was more about 
idalemedilanliateld(elame) im a@lVZc] mats] amu alsmee)arelel-sciane)t 
territory; sieges were comparatively rare and 
yale |rolAleM\cksie elalcd esl NVans) ele] gave maalsmelswiu ae lela ays 
scorched-earth tactics employed by its men in 
the Hundred Years War. As de Comynes wrote: 

a@)Uj ure) mre] maaromecelelaldalascmy\aalcelam matoh’ie 
personally known, England is the one where 
public affairs are best conducted and regulated 
with least violence to the people. There neither 
id als mexole| alu aVscie(=m ale) @nmalaw els1e) 0) [=o] come (1518 gO), 10 F 
ale)are] acm oleii(eliaressmelel anime) arel-vante)isial-\e mm DI iste sincla 
and misfortune fall only on those who make war, 
iW akomsxo)(@ [I>] acere] ale ma atom alele) (otsam 


The River Cock ran 
gcrom lea e)erelomismual= 


Siuaulelel (slo muem=\\ere] el>) 
across It at Towton. 


NOSY NEIGHBOURS 


mO)ad=41GiN 
AFFAIRS 


myale | felalemcmarc)ielalelelelacmaasve[elsiavanvmnele) qnnals 
chance to intervene in its affairs. Henry VI, the 
Earl of Warwick and Henry Tudor all received 
atsl|omice)aalm alarecmelelalaremualsmAlsc] ace 

France’s enemies, the Burgundians, 
favoured the Yorkists, supporting Edward IV 
and later the Earl of Lincoln in a rebellion 
against Henry VII. The Scots turned out 
to help Margaret of Anjou in 1460-61 (and 
received the town of Berwick in exchange 
for their support) while the rebel army that 
was defeated at Stoke (1487) included a 
Felco [=m 0) ce) eco)aule) ame) larsiaiaceye) escmm mi ale|i-lalens 
neighbours were happy to play host, too: 
Calais (which was in English hands) was the 
Earl of Warwick’s base in 1460, Edward IV 
mele) aua-viele(omlam=s)aelerowom lame 940m-lalemaalsmvcelelale| 
Henry Tudor spent his exile in Brittany. 


STAMPED OUT 
Rebels, including Irish 
troops, are crushed at the 
Battle of Stoke in 1487 aah 
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MORTAL COMBAT ;| 
The Battle of Towton, 1461, © Ve ; Ah. Ir ) et 
was one of the bloodiest [Ewe .am cM eee (i ike Si Sa 
clashes on English soil ii : | Sis 


ACTION PLAN 


BATTLE LAND 


WAVdhaamexe) nal ekoleclahVco)nvanliaalomale|aiararemere)ialeme)ammnars 
outcome of the war revolved around just a dozen or 
sO major battles. Towton (1461), Tewkesbury (1471) 
and Bosworth (1485) were all particularly decisive. 
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of the Lancastrians ensured | . + ; » 
the first phase of the Wars LEO Fo i ings } etn, 

of the Roses would be won ny WP NON MENA NT A, Lancastrian victory 
by the Yorkists. : 50 et "diay men ES Fe a 
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Key settlements 
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SANS BOSWORTH 
ee ee ee ee eee Triumph for the Tudors, 
ae wa - as Richard lll’s forces are 
defeated by an army led 
by the Earl of Oxford. 
Richard is slain and Henry 
Tudor becomes King. 
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TEWKESBURY 


Round two to the 
Yorkists as the 
Lancastrian are 
defeated and their 
leadership is all but 
wiped out. 
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INTO BATTLE 


The battles may have been few, but each 
was bitterly fought and hard won... 



























HEAVY METAL 


Sein SUIES oir erannrouly 
could have weighed 


obles may have spent then Northampton, Wakefield (both 





from 30-50kgs - for the much of their time 1460) and, of course, Bosworth (1485) 

eNiclaclol-maatclamelz-lielaliare \ Mey plotting, scheming, all ended this way. 

eo meine ae UD | i a Hi) and forging (or breaking) 

body weight again. 41) Bis 3 alliances but, ultimately, Treachery on the battlefield was 
their power was won a terrifying threat during the 
and lost on the Wars. At Ludford Bridge (1459), 
battlefield. While 28,000 Northampton and Bosworth, 









some battles - The number, in 


leaders changed sides at the 
thousands, of 


notably Towton eee ea last minute with disastrous 
(1461) - turned into as estimated by consequences for their former 
bloodbaths, at most, Edward IV allies. The Lancastrian armies 


the main objective disintegrated among bitter 


was to target a small = accusations of treachery at Barnet and 
number of enemy magnates Tewkesbury (both 1471), while Henry VII was 
and kill them. First the clearly concerned that he might be undone by 


Battle of St Albans (1455), treachery at Stoke in 1487. 





SUIT UP 


COMBAT 
ESSENTIALS 


Most soldiers brought their own weapons 
with them on campaign, although archers 

were supplied with arrows. The average foot 
soldier used some form of polearm for hand- 
to-hand combat. This might have been a bill or 
poleaxe, a glaive (a large knife on a pole), or even 
a simple spear. The mounted troops might use 
swords, axes, maces or war-hammers. 

While the knight-in-shining-armour image 
is popular, such protective get-up was extremely 
expensive and only the very wealthy could afford it. 
Most merely donned whatever they could lay their 
hands on - perhaps just a helmet, a padded jack and 
an odd bit of armour looted from a previous battle. 

Gunpowder was, by now, making an appearance 
on the battlefield. But the relatively high cost and 
Slow rate of fire offered by both cannon and hand 
guns meant that the longbow remained the 
dominant missile weapon during the Wars. 





























These quilted doublets 
consisted of layers of 
fabric stuffed with material. 
They provided good 
orotection against blades 
and arrows but became 
extremely heavy when wet. 































HARNESS 


This full suit of armour was 
surprisingly easy to move 
about in, but stiflingly hot 
to wear. A well-made suit of 
good-quality steel could 
keep out an arrow, even at 
close range, but was 
eye-wateringly pricey. 


































BILL 


A cheap but handy infantry 
weapon. Mounted on a 
pole, its curved cutting 
blade was fitted with spikes 
and was used to stab and 
slice at flesh or tear and 
hammer at armour. 











BOLLOCK DAGGER 


This blade’s name comes from the 
distinctive shape of its handguard. 
A close-quarter weapon, it could 
be thrust into the eye slit of a 
helmet or gaps In armour, or used 
to finish off a wounded enemy. 
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ARMIES 


bow and be ready for duty at a day’s notice. 
Meanwhile, a variety of foreign mercenaries also 


troops such as artillerymen and handgunners. A 








at Bosworth was, in part, thanks 
to the French mercenary pikemen 
in his ranks. And, two years later, 
elule]aelsmece)aaiale(=)aleme)mist-] ase) ears 
(CT=\dantelamanrslaencvatclalcssmmelere lane 
vigorously but unsuccessfully 
against Henry’s army at Stoke. 





SALLET 


This helmet design was 
common during the 
Wars. It protected the 
head and the back of 
the neck. For additional 
orotection, a soldiers’ 
mouth and throat 
might be covered 

by an extra piece of 
armour called a bevor. 


* ° 
v ’ 


_— LETHAL WEAPONS 
 Yorkist billmen take to the 
field at a re- enactment of 


the Battle of Tewkesbury 


FIRE! 

A re-enactor fires 
alemat-lareke lela Marsh 
at Tewkesbury, 


Nolo) (=ssare] ave mm -dalke|alacm ald amu alyi au asvalalel-scme) mayo) | bau ee] [alsze. 

re] ATO MAVAVA21 ft =X0 10110) OL-\OM ale) Abate Mare] A AISINKO] a AAToVO MU Al=IoYolel delelale 
of most armies at this time. Both sides bolstered their 
Ke) qex=somn a] 010 [0] a (elete] mi C=\VAlaxsrmm ale) =] ©) NU rSi1 ale m@Xe)aalaaliscilelars 
of Array - an ancient way of drafting men for service in 
times of national emergency. Since the late-13th century, 
every able-bodied man had to have his own polearm or 


fe)itsxe ma alsliandgole(-mellalaremualsMnA\-] ace W al=ssvoum | ale] Ule(s1e MN VAISS 
French, Flemish and German pikemen and specialist 


(oXolalaiavetsiaimmelm=sielcelelateltslamarclare(elUlalalsiacmrelele|almnrelanaars 
Earl of Warwick in 1461 and, ten years later, 500 Flemish 
ate] avelel0lalatslacmnele le] alance) au m(OnY\\(o] OM AVAN m(olalaVam RU Lele) axcmVs(C1ne) AV) 













SHARP ody their | 
Archers ready their 
bows at a re- enactment 
in Hoghton, wi 


LONGBOW 


Often made of yew 
with a hemp bowstring, 
these weapons could be 


devastating against poorly 
armoured troops. A skilled 


archer could shoot ten 
arrows a minute, witha 


range of up to 230 metres. 


ART OF WAR 


a y.\ oq pl os— 


NAVA d alm ined om aalctelabsmevmmere)aalaatclarellaremre) alc] an an, 
once battle broke out, tactics had to be 
uncomplicated. Armies were usually divided 
into three divisions. Their names reflected 
idale)ian eXeysiiale)arsme) ama atom ll arcwe)mmant<laelak 
vanguard, mainward and rearguard. When 
they reached the battlefield they would, If 
aia atoms] ale ms) er-(esurell(ehw cave Mme) 6) (e\are]lelalelsirei> 
eYolol ae) N alc) aan s= [ale] Or-]ceme)amualsmalel alum ast-[aelUl-]ne 
on the left and the mainward - usually with 
dale) es 11 exe)aal nats] ale (2) atm ts] .4) ale maalsmeclalagc] 
spot. From this position, the battle plan was 
most often very simple: defeat the enemy in 
front of you, then wheel to envelop the rest 
(o) md aleme) 6) eleysiiale ire] anah’A 

PAN a aYol0relam ale) es\va alsa (2) aomsre) palevalaalessmenyere 
to prevent soldiers deserting or to pursue 
defeated foes, most fighting was done on 
foot. Battles often began with an exchange 
of arrow fire from archers in the front ranks. 
iM al=\vanviel0) (ema al=yamaale)omrels}(e(-mnems] |(e)/\maals 
als) Alero) Ser] @ ESPN (=10 MN ONAN ALaYoNVAI Nano] a Aa lelelacye| 
knights, to close with the enemy for vicious 
hand-to-hand combat. 

















TO THE DEATH 


KILL OR 
>) i GD 


Hand-to-hand combat was violent, 
bloody and often unbearably hot, 
especially for those in armour. Even the 
fittest man would eventually need a 

(e) axel ,eurs] 1aarelelelam’ial-iaal-aualsmeelel (emulate 

a way out of the press of bodies to take 

one was a different matter. What’s more, 
even then he might not be safe. During the 

i Keo)Vake) piers] an] @y= ke] anm me) ae lcm Glace) cent] alemDy-lelg> 
were both hit by arrows after removing their 
helmets to gain a temporary respite from 
the stifling heat. 

MU lela le) maalswcilUle]ains) an nele).ae)(clecmelalacms) 
leXeto]Ko]a is] AAANAN\clsme lam aAlomAUlaMmlamicrolomme| alan 
evidence was uncovered at the Towton battle 
site in North Yorkshire, when a mass grave of 
over 40 skeletons - most likely Lancastrians 
who were cut down as they fled or killed 
Uj ele)amer]@)a0|a-MemW oom cele ale My-NI melelme)al-me) i 
the skulls had evidence of head wounds, 

Sele fefssiaialemual=\Va ate (eM=lid as) axe |fsvers] ge (eve mual=yi¢ 
late) [aarolusme)am are (e mals) aamccyanle){2\e Maid [cl anal arcle| 
been struck several times. A square hole 
found in the skull of one victim was 

re) aaleysiem ela) aol | AI NVAR@ro LU LS O)Vz 
dats mse) <ome)aicl Ole) (st-).42me) 6 
war-hammer. 










WAKING 
THE DEAD 
Battle victims 
icelelale mrss 
Be) axe) al 
hint at the 
lel Lofere fal =v 








were becoming 
lameat> 

15th century. A fragment 

(o) mel alsmalclom Ols\-amnelelaremela 

the battlefield of Towton. 
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WARS OF in . 
POWER COUPLE 
THE ROSES Richard III and his wife 


Anne Neville, immortalised 
in stained glass 


PRINCES IN THE TOWER 
Edward V and Richard, aye 
of York, who disappeared a 
their uncle assumed power 








PNalatsmelalemndreiatolaekcm aalolaaicler> 
was by 15th- 
century standards, as his 
brother and her sister were 
nate) aaksvo mm malicmaatelolsmualslan 
siblings-in-law which, though 
the eyes of the time, 









SHOWDOWN 


In the last phase of the Wars, competition 


shifted from York v Lancaster, to Tudor v royals aegis 


RICHARD III 


FE... IV’s death, on 9 April 1483, persuaded Elizabeth Woodville to hand over her A villain to Shakespea re, 






took everyone by surprise. His other son Richard, Duke of York, so he could FW al=)com come) aal-) o-Fam @lale| 

brother Richard of Gloucester was attend his brother’s coronation. The two boys >Tfedatelae Mili aclanteli als 
In the North, while his heir, the 12-year- were then housed in the Royal Apartments in rey {= Wed i Ante live ke mavevcit 
old Edward, Prince of Wales, was at the Tower of London. The coronation never : 
Ludlow, Shropshire, in the care of his took place. On 22 June, it was declared that, controversial monarchs... 
mother’s family, the Woodvilles - a because Edward IV had been pre-contracted to 
house among Richard’s enemies. As the marry another woman before he wed Elizabeth 
Woodvilles travelled to the capital, Woodville, his marriage to her was invalid CTOlO) De INI Cm (Ge yAVnaD. 
they were intercepted by Richard, and the boys were illegitimate. Richard’s motto was Loyaltie me lie Cloyalty 
who took charge of his nephew On 26 June, Richard assumed the fodiateKsmant-W-lalemmelaval mualsmel(-toldameym alicmeolcolaarcie 
and arrested members of the throne and, ten days later, he and =XohW Zo] gem AVAMal=W ats Le Ml ale (210m ol-\-1a ma alcwanlele (RO) mre. 
Woodville faction. Richard his wife were crowned in a lavish Ke\VZ] Vole rare (-)ancile)i1a1¢ Mu msm alcle melee) alums) (e)aletsi(ers 
of Gloucester assumed ceremony. But Richard’s support Edward at the Battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury 
Protectorship of the Realm. was limited. Many of Edward’s (both 1471), had been an effective deputy in 

supporters, especially in the South, the North and steered clear of the irresponsible 

Over the following month, were alienated by Richard’s seizure. fe)(o)ad [ale uareyeam (=e komuat=melo)i/ayielime)imaliomelaal=a 
preparations were made for the young The first major rebellion against his brother George, Duke of Clarence. 
King’s coronation but, on 13 June, Edward IV’s rule, held in late 1483 and named after one AVA aa alow oleXero] palom A lale Am ndlel ate] gem cciantel [aleve mle) Zc) 
old friend William Hastings, who had supported — of Richard’s former supporters, the Duke of an KOLO (0)'/>] Pato] ke [6lo] ©) Naeem KOM ASM) (ola uals) aamualalalels 
Richard against the Woodvilles, was seized Buckingham, featured a number of members re] ale Msi] ©) ele) aka) acm m (= Wo] om aatole (oom e)ae)palisiialemcieclal 
and summarily executed in the Tower. Richard of Edward IV’s household. The Yorkists became as a lawmaker with reforms to the legal system, 
claimed that Hastings had been plotting with fatally fractured. This enabled the exiled Henry including an extension of the bail system. His 
the Woodvilles against him, but it may be that Tudor, whose claim to the throne was shaky laws were the first to be published in English. 
Richard had already decided to make himself to say the least, to present himself as a viable PN avoid al=\asMcmalemel=)anvdlale malism el eohVc1A MR =\\(2 al alesial(> 
king and realised that Hastings would never alternative as monarch, promising to unite NUU(ofoyaroialcelaltel(-1esmee)anlanl-lalecvemelamalsmal-ice)(e 
accept the deposition of Edward V. On the warring houses of Lancaster and York by death at Bosworth (1485). 
16 June, the Archbishop of Canterbury marrying Edward IV’s daughter, Elizabeth. 
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@> EE i BUILDER 
A 
! HOP TAKES PAWN 
> The eins Richard, Duke of York, H = N RY 


leaves his mother, Elizabeth 
Woodville, at the Archbishop of T LJ D OC R 


Canterbury’s request 
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mKclal Avan ne lele)@n\\cksm elelan| 
at Pembroke Castle in 
Wie] Ales] AValC-Soy Am misma pale lualsia 
Margaret Beaufort was a 


KITH AND KIN 
TOP: Catherine 



























; of Valois - 
widow, and just 13 years of Henry’s 
age at the time. grandmother 

He grew up during the ABOVE: 


Henry’s uncle, 
Jasper Tudor 


PROTECT 
OF THE REALM” 






Wars of the Roses and 
Ihv{cto ln ke) ama ate] aNVan'iete acm lamaals 
household of the Yorkist William Herbert, Earl 
of Pembroke until his host was killed at the 
Battle of Edgcote in 1469. When Warwick ‘the 
Kingmaker’ restored Henry VI in 1470, Henry’s 
Ul alel(omerchs} el2) am LU lero) aua-)ae) aalsvemicelanm=).4i(-m-lale| 
brought Henry to court. However, when 











THE VILLAINOUS PART 


It is not known exactly why Richard seized the throne in 1483, although Shakespeare’s depiction of a 


aatclamatclacleleldlatemele)ale bl alc)come)aale)id(e)amnem el-m.@l ale mers] ama] |aalecsimrers) ane] ial Ava elmo liscee le] aiu2vo mm | mia ato )\’an Loma ato] Mm als) Edward regained the throne in 1471, Henry was 
did so to protect himself from his enemies, notably the Woodvilles. Whatever his motives, his methods forced abroad once more, this time to Brittany. 
would have certainly filled his brother, Edward, with horror. Within months of the King’s death, Richard For some 14 years, he was a mere political 

had attacked Edward’s widow’s family, killed his best friend William Hastings, and had his sons pawn but, by the 1480s, almost every other 
declared bastards before locking them in the Tower of London. The Princes in the Tower were never Mc] alercksiudtclamaatcl(omlamliarcm nema alomaalcelalsmarcle 


seen again after Richard II| took the throne. Contemporaries came to believe they were dead and, for 
aarlaN Aaa low Male [2] qe) mcLUls] oe) (elle) a mm ele)|alasvemcxe [0l>]a2) Nato) an ndlel ale] aOR 


lexetelaiesi (ole le] alae) acvemm iste \ al alemallaamchsmcre)aalclaaliare 
(o) iad alem obsiem ante] alesis] aren ale Mmmaal=me)alhvanlaalexom ale) 
left of King Henry the VI’s blood,” as one 
chronicler put it. Even so, he only became a 
serious contender after Richard Ill seized the 
id algelarcvarerhvale lace maarcwm 40) a.disimmevime] e)lisialaale)aleure) ale 
id alam oa alaleccsoml aia alum K@)\\.2) tel isto] ©) eleto] aevep 
Henry’s claim to the throne in 1485 was still 
pretty tenuous, though he did have some 
royal blood on both sides of his family. 
He was the grandson of Henry V’s 
French Queen, Catherine of Valois, 
‘olupmmaalcelele|amalclanliieiamsxeverolare 
gate] aatcle[=maem Ow i-)ammnelecolemnalomiial.arelal 
darcmeoldals) apse (-micosmaaleceamillaasiicie 
His mother was the eldest child of 
the eldest son of Edward IIl’s son, 
Mle) alae)imGrel0|aleurs] ale mm alismpalisiagersss 
Katherine Swynford. The pair later 
nate laaexem eel ma atsii arelalilelaciamyuclac 
barred from succession. In fact, it 
has been estimated that nearly 30 
fexere) e) om ate (emoln el-)4 =) ax@i(o] | SAM ROME ATS 
malae)arcmdatclam(clalavamielele) al lam cst 











ANTI-HERO 
The 18th-century actor 
PE Wile CTV a dlet a=] Keto) took the 
C-¥-To Tad a\-W =¥-1 cs Ios Richard II 















RICHARD Ill 
| > 


@)IMIsaNicls 
ON are] as AKON ell alate 
Minalinte). So: were apr eir 
id alow Ol=lane)aaalelalecrm alls 
historically-inaccurate 
limp is real. 






























THE WINTER OF 
OUR DISCONTENT 
Laurence Olivier plays 

STF) CX of -¥- 1 ge t= Ta lel lis 
Villain in Richard I// (1955) 
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| THE BIG STORY 
“| WARS OF 
i) THE ROSES 


TIMELINE tlhe Wars of the 


From the death of one Henry to the triumph of another at Bosworth, England 


31 AUGUST 1422 


Henry V dies and his succeeded by the infant 
Henry VI. England is ruled by a regency council 
until he comes of age. In 1445, he marries 


Margaret of Anjou, niece of Charles VII of France. 


By 1453, England has lost all its French territory, 
r=) (ox =] e)s Calais, in the Hungye? Years War... 


The ten-year Harr. Vi is \ Ny 
“crowned oor France in 1431 


26 JULY 1469 
A rebel force loyal 


Xo Warwick, ile 
ats howe (=) (=YoaK-Yo I Kod dal =) 


8 JULY 1450 


A rebellion against 
the perceived 
corruption of Henry’s 
government is 
ite) ol a-t44-1e MRIChard | 


presses for 
eXe) ia (er- 1m eke) i-1 a 


Valet idatela 


Lancastrian cause, resistance in 


22 MAY 1455 


PN ix-) am ol-Viale m=) Coleco (-ve 
lice)oam- me elt-lalir-xe, 
oko) UT ated] ey mare) °) (-3-9 
and 
the 
and 
Kingmaker’EVitte 


the royal household 
at St Albans and kill 
Fmaleian)el=) ame) maal-via 
enemies. King Henry 
Rmet-Jelaulc-vomm-lare mm Cola 4 
reclaims the title of 
|e) co Ml nd ge} k-Lod ke) a 


15 MAY 1464 


Yorkist victory at 
Hexham ends 


28 JANUARY 
1457 


a C=lalavam hele o) am dats) son 
vo} i a) 13-year-old _ 


[Yeeielat Boise / 
Pembroke Castle. His 
father, Henry VI’s 
half-brother Edmund 
mare fe) amar-eme|(-to malic 
months earlier. 


29 MARCH 1461 


Declared Edward IV by 

his supporters (led by 
Warwick), Edward of March 
defeats the Lancastrians 


the North. The 
Lancastrian leader 


Somerset is 
beheaded. Henry VI 


fe CoX-S-MeolaMmadal-Maelamelens 
is captured the 
following year. 


at the bloody Battle of 
Towton. He is crowned 
King in June. 


defeats a royalist 

army at the Battle 

vo} im =Xe fe Love) K-Mla| 

I Koladat-lanlelxelariliges 

Edward IViG 

lola (=VanVati onl elakxelat-vem 
a 1464 

Edward IVinklad( 

TaMet=Xo4 @=1 am @ eLey-s-1] o) V7 

on 1 May). Royal 


2 OCTOBER 1470 


Edward IVaiy-Se von =i felt late Wa xe) 
escape the alliance of 
Flare, 


Henry VI regains the crown. 


favour bestowed on 
the Woodville family 
EV (elite <esa Warwicks 


14 APRIL 1471 


Having returned 

ito —aveit-lalem-lale| 

Vai x=1¢-Lo i Mey aleloya| 

ai dalelenmme) e)eles-iia (elem 
defeats 
and kills Warwick 


at the Battle of 
Barnet, Hertfordshire. 


Margaret of Anjou is taken 
prisoner at Tewkesbury 


= 


18 FEBRUARY 


1478 


9 APRIL 1483 
dies 


and is succeeded 

by his young son, 
Edward V5 
Gloucester Jil iti 
of Edward IV, is 

lat] nal=Xe Ml od cel x-Yoane) ar-lare| 
he wrests control of 
the new King and his 
VColUl ave Meo) celaal-amiaelan 


idel-3 Woodvilless 


Edward’sigvey-yilrelts 


lelcelant-iaGeorge, Duke 


of Clarence™& 
okey a NVA (eak=Xo Meo) maa-t-;-1e) 0] 
and is privately 
executed in the 

ure)" "(-) are) m Me)alelelam 


4 MAY 1471 


Edwardie[-\i-¥-1m iil-m Me lavetcei tala lati aed itelecl- lack aol 
Anjou at Tewkesbury. Henry and Margaret’s son (also 


Edward) is killed and Henry himself dies in the Tower 
of London on 21 May - almost certainly murdered. 


A stained-glass 
ekelade-lime)m enc] ae mag 
graces Little Malvern 
Priory, Worcestershire 
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HOUSE OF YORK 


ROYAL HOUSE OF TUDOR 


SWITCHED SIDES 


Roses 


endured decades of intermittent conflict 


10 OCTOBER 
1460 


Wold Gazal laa mxe) 

oy ateloyam-alem the 
claim to the throne. 
The nobility is 

TTA TT lale Mmxeme (=) eley-1-) 
Flam-larelialx-\oM @latemmelens 
compromise with an 
Noa mo) my Vocexe) ce i dat= 1 
keeps 

on the throne but 

fe [=Yod Fa 2 his heir. 


10 JULY 1460 


(ela ete) pEdward of Marchi¢ey); 
Edward IV) and capture = 
Henry VI at the Battle of Northampton. Gt 


‘a4 


5 AUGUST 
1460 


James II of Scotland 
is killed by an 

=) qe) lolol late mer-lalarela 
while laying siege 
to the English-held 
{oy doleice] sm Ore 14 (=m 
which had been in 
Saketieiamat-lalekmiiavec= 
the Scottish Wars 
ro} im falet=) el=vale(-1alq-m 


12 OCTOBER 
1459 

York! and 
Warwick 


assemble 
an army at Ludlow, 
Shropshire, to 
challenge the royal 
army, but flee when 
one of their senior DIDI “FEN eee . 
commanders ie amie ye Ws 


defects to Henry VI. 


‘. ay 


Henry VI is Captured b 
the future Edward IV 


Henry Tudor was | 
lolol dam ial a=venle)ge).¢- 
Castle in 1457 


17 FEBRUARY 
1461 

The Lancastrians 

re =¥c-¥-] at 

St Albans, recapture 
Henry VI and march 
roy alm me) alelo)s Mam mal- medi a's 
will not admit them 
and they retire north, 
pursued by Yorkists. 


York is killed by Henry’s 
forces at Sandal Castle 


1461 


MA Tod ke) aVai ce) am (0) da 
te} sEdward of March 
as the Battle of 
Mortimer’s Cross 

jo} Cole Cm Mr lalets it at-1n] 
reinforcements 
coming from Wales. 


30 DECEMBER 1460 

alanleltciat-veM-lavem <ii(-vo mele <i(e(-Mct-]ale l=] Met-Ti4(-Mat-t-] 4 
WEL <slat-vicoMmma-wEarl of RutlandMm (els -eeve) i MEM) (Yet | ecto iF Ss 
reit-yearl of Salisburymelutiaeas Warwick ‘the Kingmaker’s 


[Say eee. 
Wiis] Gia, . 
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18 JANUARY 
1486 


Henry VII marries 


Elizabeth of York 


22 AUGUST 
1485 


Henry Tudor defeats 
ited esRichard Ill 


6 JULY 1483 


Richards 
Edward VE jilemals 


lo} gol aal=) ame (-Yolt-] q-Ye| 


4 
S 
e! 
/ ts) 
ei 
Py 
c) 
ci) 
al 
a) 
re! 
> 
a 


illegitimate (claiming 
that their parents’ 
marriage was 
invalid), and is 
himself crowned in 
Westminster Abbey. 
Edward V and his 
brother - the ‘Princes 
in the Tower’ 

make | K-¥-] ©) oX=¥-] ami ge) an] 
view and after the 
summer are never 
seen again. 


at the Battle of 
Bosworth in 
Leicestershire. Henry, 
despite his tenuous 
rod Vian xem aal- Maal aedal=) 
dalcolecelamalemoanelaal-la 
(see page 37), 

is crowned in 
Westminster Abbey 
ro} a 1 OM Led Ke) of -1 4 


the eldest daughter 
oEdward IVEElire| 
Elizabeth Woodvilles 


uniting the houses of 
Lancaster and York. 


16 JUNE 1487 


Henry defeats 
Lambert Simnel’s 
Rebellion (a rising 
loNVM-JU] e) ele) ax-1 ame) i 

) at the 
=¥-149(- Me) Ms) Ke) (- Wm gal =) 
last real action of the 
Wars of the Roses. 
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RICHARD III 


fly villai 


‘ " anplet 
p3 1 eA GREG SORY 


Il GYVHITAY 


9781445648453 Paperback £9.99 


A new edition of the bestselling biography of the 
controversial king whose bones were discovered 
in acar park in 2012. 


‘An articulate, well-researched study of Richard's 
life and its contradictions.’ The Historian Magazine 
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shows Richard III at Bosworth, 
hacking his way through the 
enemy ranks in a bid to reach 
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THE BATTLE 


BOSWORTH 


On a Leicestershire field in August 1485, a single day of bloody 
combat brought about monumental change in England, 
as one dynasty fell and another was born... 
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WARS OF 
THE ROSES 


n 7 August 1485, a tall, pale, 
28-year-old man landed near 
Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire 
dropped to his knees and 
kissed the ground. Henry 
Tudor had come to claim his 
crown. The force he’d brought with him was not 
a large one - perhaps 2,000 French and Scottish 
mercenaries plus a smattering of die-hard 
Lancastrians and former Yorkist supporters of 
Edward IV. South Wales was Tudor heartland, 
and the deaths of so many Welsh Yorkists at the 
Battle of Edgcote some 15 years earlier meant 
he met no opposition as he headed east. On 
the other hand, he struggled to recruit further 
support for his troops either. When he faced the 
army of King Richard III at Bosworth a fortnight 
later, he probably had no more than 5,000 men 
under his command. 





THE KING IN 
THE CAR PARK 


After nearly 475 years, Richard III’s 
long lost grave was finally found... 





After his death at Bosworth, Richard IIIl’s body was 
taken to Greyfriars Friary in Leicester and buried in 

the church there. But when the friary was dissolved 

lal boisHmlecw OlUl Kell ale lcmvii>) ame (=)aale) i ialsve mol alem nereiats) ae ks 
tomb was lost. Some even said that his bones were 
unceremoniously dumped in the River Soar. But many 
alike) dislalsmelistole]q=tevomrs) ale Mal al4@)amr-lamrslaale)ia(eleicm eo) ge)[-\err 
was initiated, with the support of the Richard III Society, 
alesis ©)(e muomul aroma asm co) ale faos-jl a-laats]/alsme)mmsalsmee)aldge’.-) e-i[e] 
alate Malom=lalsiell ale ms] cel atel=1e) (ele) cer-] =). cero h’éo1 410) AIAYZoioml [210 ONY, 
the University of Leicester Archaeological Services. The 
team was highly sceptical about the chances of finding 
Richard, but they were still keen to find out more about 
the Friary itself. 

Taw-NUlelUlsjmxe) miu atclma\,2t~) eta) €el alo(=1e) Lele] ic1ncm elsier-lamelleleliate 
where they thought the choir of the Friary Church would 
have been, a modern-day city council car park. And on 
the very first day of the dig they uncovered something 
that staggered them - the skeleton of a man with a 
curvature of the spine and severe battle injuries. Could 
id al isis @X=Wu a dK@l alo] ae aml Mal-mexe) aol iulo)ame)ma alow c-vaal-lialcmelalemualaiia 
discovery where it was believed Richard had been buried 
certainly suggested so. Further proof came when an 
=> ¢o] ani arshale) aie) ima alow ele) al=om g=)\,ot-] 1m al>\\ a l=) (0) ale [ste muem> 
male in his early 30s - Richard’s age at the time of his 
death. All this alone would have made it extremely likely 
that the bones were those of the long-dead King, but 
even more compelling evidence was to follow. Analysis 
SJ ale) iare ine als] a DINV-AW=) 40 go [elk slo nn ae) anime alow ole) alq1om aal- 1 Kel alsve 
that of two descendants of Richard’s sister Anne. 
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Richard is said to have been delighted at 
the news that Henry Tudor had landed in his 
realm. For now he had the opportunity to get 
his hands on the annoying pretender. But, like 
Henry, Richard was to find it difficult to get 
men to join his army. His regime was not 
popular, especially in the South of 
England, where many knights and 
nobles were unhappy at the favour 
the new King was showing his 
supporters from the North. John 
Howard, whom Richard had made 
Duke of Norfolk, joined his ranks 
and the Earl of Northumberland also 
marched down from Alnwick to join 
him, but relatively few other major magnates 
had shown up. Even so, the force he led out of 
Leicester on 21 August was probably twice as 
large as that of Henry. 









A third army was also present at Bosworth, 
and it was one that would play a crucial part 
in the eventual outcome of the battle. These 
were the troops of Sir Thomas and Sir William 
Stanley. Henry had been in contact with 

them before the battle and had almost 
certainly received promises of their 
support. The Stanleys had been 
6.000 alienated by Richard’s support of 
The number of the Harringtons, their local rivals, 

ae while Sir Thomas was Henry 
irl AATINANNARIOM Ao l1Rste! 
56 NESOAE 21 Tudor’s step-father. 

Bosworth Richard was clearly wary of 

both these noblemen. He had even 
taken Sir Thomas’s son George hostage, 
threatening that if the Stanleys did not support 
him on the battlefield, the young man would be 
killed. When the conflict began on 22 August, 
they remained on the sidelines but, even there, 
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they were a constant threat and must have 
restricted Richard’s room to manouevre. 


ACTION STATIONS 


No one is sure exactly how the two armies 
deployed at Bosworth. Richard’s vanguard 

was commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, with 
his archers to the fore and possibly cavalry 

on each side. It seems likely that Richard also 
deployed his rearguard, under the Earl of 
Northumberland, to the left of the vanguard. 
Richard himself probably took up a position 
with a small reserve of mounted knights and 
men-at-arms behind the main battle line. Above 
him, his personal banner fluttered — it was 
embroidered with the cross of St George, white 
roses and his badge of a white boar. The flag was 
carried by Sir Percival Thirlwall, a knight from 
Northumberland. Richard’s battle plan seems » 
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Richard’s remains confirmed 
that he suffered a severe 

, caused 
by scoliosis. The condition 
VVZOLU] (OM alo \ismerclUcis1emallaamne 
stand with one shoulder 
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combat in armour would have 
likely been 
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A DISCOVERY 


[Fan M alsMere) Ul atoll Mere] a park in Lei 


cester, before 
Greyfriars Friary began the search for the 


5 es i first day of the Greyfriars dig, archaeologists unearthed a skeleton : a. i! t , im 
. The battle- ae hp cH: cee abd | 
As tle-scarred remains in the ground, as they were discovered ba! Fe i eam i ‘ 
. After the skeleton was taken away for examination, it was two Were] BS is | | J ‘ 
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before it was confirmed, to the point of 99.999%, to be Richard’s slaarel lays 


< RECONSTRUCTION 


]. A 3D scan of the skull was made and sent to the University of Dundee, 
where experts began to recreate Richard’s face 


2. Layes of muscle, tissue and skin were added and the result was made 
Tal keds ie ©) folsialem palele(=) Mm els)ie)a-maal-mnlaliiallalem melelelal=om(2)aom OlU lum [alm el (alec 


3. In February 2013, the King’s face was revealed. Since then, further 
research has suggested he may have had blue eyes and lighter hair 





























WHERE THE KING FELL? 





















































This boar badge may Nave told 
us where Richard IIl met his end. 
Silver-gilt, the badge was likely 
worn by a knight of Richard’s 
retinue, who would probably have 






























































rode in his last, ill-fated, charge. 
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< to have been to deploy in a wide than found in the 
line, to weaken the rebels with rest oo ae : 1 £ AN le pee i 
artillery fire as they advanced and pti PES 2) YONile ee EE 


then to outflank and surround them. 
The Stanleys had refused, at this stage, hi 
to join Henry’s main army - presumably = 5 ARK AKG 
because of Richard’s key hostage. This NS Ss <>. a aM 
meant Henry was forced to deploy most 2 ee SSS SF C= 
of his troops in the vanguard, under the 
command of the Earl of Oxford, in a wide 
array to try and match Richard’s frontage. 
Meanwhile, the Stanleys looked on, 
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As Henry’s army advanced, the royal oe — 
artillery opened fire. Many of the lead 
and stone balls they fired were little more than where Norfolk commanded the vanguard. He 
a few centimetres in diameter but, when fired turned his troops north-west, putting the sun and it worked brilliantly. Strung out in a long 
into a group of tightly-packed men, they could at their backs and using marshland to protect line as they were, it was difficult for Richard’s 
be deadly. To avoid the threat they posed, and their right flank. Oxford clearly hoped that if army to adjust its position. The left flank under 
to make the most of the terrain in front of him, he could concentrate his effort on one part of Northumberland was in a particularly difficult 
the Earl of Oxford decided to mount a flanking Richard’s army and drive it back, it might cause __ position. For those men, freedom of movement 
attack on the right wing of Richard’s army, the rest of his army to flee. It was a clever move was constrained by the marshland in front 


of them and they also had to keep an eye on 
Stanley’s forces, who were lurking nearby. 


BITTER CONTEST 
As Oxford’s vanguard passed the marsh, they 


wheeled to the right and the fight with Norfolk’s 


jepnaventarss the exact location of this nation-changing troops began. Archers on both sides poured 
battle was 4 1 st century raanksxsi (eo) ane thousands of deadly arrows into the ranks of 
their enemies. As the two forces drew closer, the 
archers fell back and the fighting turned into 
For many years the exact location of this (o) ml alel=)el=lare(-1alem allsine) dl-la\smlal4@1Or-mnal= close-quarter combat. Men began stabbing with 
battle was lost to history. The visitor Battlefields Trust began a major survey swords and spears and hacking with polearms. 
centre was sited on Ambion Hill, where KOM NIALOM=\VArel=lalecMnarolMnyy(elel (em ella ele) |alannal= Oxford and Norfolk were old rivals, notably 
the battle was thought to have been exact location of the clash. for power in East Anglia. On this day, it was to 
fought. However, after this A wide variety of techniques were used, be Oxford that would come out on top. Some 
NiVro Sil ate) Irevare[sve Harel lekellavem eltclersta at) aal=m-lalemsvell mel altel NAiossy 15 years earlier at the Battle of Barnet, Oxford’s 
oNaromalelaalex=i4 ro eto] AVA] SIMU LO NAO) ESTO1U] A= a aTolu>) alo] icmel are, troops had defeated the Yorkists in front of 
an extensive metal-detecting survey. them, only to lose discipline and chase them off 
This established that the marsh, which the battlefield. When they returned, the battle 
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Shenton @ Ambion so many of the sources mentioned, had had been lost. Oxford wasn’t going to make the 
@ iil actually been some 2 miles south west of same mistake again. Keeping tight control of his 
the traditional site. men, he formed them into a wedge - a classic 
= \Va7A0) OF aal-18-] me (-1n-1eine]ai-1scm arale, attacking formation designed to punch a hole 
uncovered a large scatter of medieval in the enemy ranks. The plan worked and, with 
cannon balls in the area, together with a Northumberland’s men unable - or unwilling - 
number of other battle-related artefacts to support them, Richard’s vanguard was driven 
\Z é we YY x fake lekeliavem- mal aN arciih\s=) ane |i ium elet~] amaal= back and the Duke of Norfolk was slain. 
FX Dadlington NI ielelesvolar-li oslo [elo i aileial-Ice RIE It was probably at this point that Richard saw 
ae eet eee a) an opportunity to end Henry’s challenge once 
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REMAINS OF WAR 














FAR LEFT: A silver-gilt boar 



































badge and part of the hilt 

















from a sword found at 
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Bosworth LEF/: A fanciful 
depiction of Richard IIl’s 
heroic death 





and for all. The Tudor leader 

could be seen: he had become 

separated from the main part 
of his army and was now 
protected by just a small body 
of troops. If Richard could 
charge across the battlefield 
and kill him, the rebellion 
would be over. 

Followed by his most trusted 
knights and men-at-arms, 
Richard thundered across 
the battlefield, towards the 
pretender. Details of what 
happened next are sketchy - 
some accounts say that Henry 

was protected by the long pikes 
of his French mercenaries, 

but Richard certainly got close 
enough to his enemy to kill 
William Brandon, Henry’s 
standard bearer. 

Sir John Cheney was the next 
to face Richard’s furious onslaught. Cheney was 
a noted warrior and a giant of a man (when his 
tomb in Salisbury Cathedral and his remains 
were examined it was estimated he stood 6’8” 
tall, an extraordinary height for that age) but 
even so he was no match for Richard who sent 
him tumbling from his horse to crash, stunned, 
to the ground. 

But Richard and his men could get no further 
and it was probably now, as they traded blows 
with Henry’s retinue, that the ominous cries of 
“A Stanley, a Stanley” were heard. Sir William 
Stanley’s force had finally intervened — on the 
side of Henry Tudor. Richard and his men were 
pushed back into the nearby marshland, where 
no horse could pass. Forced to dismount, they 
fought to the last on foot. Thirwall had his legs 
Sliced from under him and fell to the ground, 
still clutching Richard’s banner. Richard himself 
fought on until he was hacked to the ground in 
a welter of blows. The last Plantagenet King of 
England was dead and a new, Tudor, dynasty 
was now begun. 


THE SPOILS 

News of Richard’s death would have spread 
quickly across the battlefield, and those of 
Richard’s men still fighting would have made 
their escape if they could, or laid down their 
arms and asked for quarter if they couldn’t. The 
victors would soon have busied themselves, 
stripping bodies of armour and weapons and 
searching for valuables. Sir William Stanley 

is said to have taken a set of tapestries from > 
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WARS OF 
THE ROSES 









THE BIRTH OF THE 
TUDOR DYNASTY 


Henry Tudor had managed to get his hands on the 
crown, but could he keep it? 


Ni datolule lal m(=)alavamarclemcelamualcmualgelalsmele 
Bosworth, it was by no means certain 
id at> 1m ALSMANOl0] (@ M ol-w-] 0) (-mnomaar-lialt-liam ie 
muarelure) amelisie|aulaia (sem ndlets]celtslalsmacvaatcllarcrer 
particularly in the North, to make rebellion 
a distinct possibility. Henry strengthened 
laliswesie] ©) ele) aul oN’ al aat-ld a\dlale Mi =dlp4>]e\=10amelmm Lela 4 
- the daughter of Edward IV - and placed 
the 15-year-old Earl of Warwick, Edward’s 
fala) ©) al=\\\/An al ©) RO 1a =\e1WAV.=w@LU Ici ueloh’ am [ala al= 
ue) \i-) axe) im exe) aloo) ar 

moet goVAUIAVake o1R=Xe Mi alicmasiiolamicelaamual> 
day before Bosworth, thus ensuring that 
Tense) al=mure) ala ale mine) au nd (el als] <oitcl al se)>\)\1,0) 008 
was technically guilty of treason. As it 
late] ©) eX=lal=vommualsmelal\Vacirelaliucers) alms). <qvoulurela 
after Bosworth was that of Sir William 
Catesby, one of Richard’s close associates. 
Henry preferred to ensure the loyalty of 
exe) x=1ala ts] me) ©) eke)al=lal acm ©)’anits] 4) arom ole) areicmuaelan 
them - sums of money deposited as a 
ol Uro as] alaax=me) mn ne ine] a=melelele mol-var-Nsrelel a 

In 1486, Henry was faced by two 
attempted rebellions - one in the 
Mikel keyate sae lalemelarsmiamualsm\leladamemelele 
fal=iidal=la@relaa eel einsve maale (el alcie] 0) ele) amr-|alom elena 
were quickly suppressed. 


WEDDED BLISS 


In 1487, however, he faced a more 
serious threat. A Ricardian force landed in 
Mrs Jalersksiallacvan as) ©) asssicvalalalems i aatclamei(cliaaliare) 
to be the Earl of Warwick and who had 
been crowned Edward VI in Dublin that 
May. The ‘Earl’ was, in fact, an imposter 
who was later named as Lambert Simnel. 
The rebellion was funded by Richard III’s 
sister Margaret of Burgundy, and led 
by the Earl of Lincoln (who had been 
Urol ate] <eMom alsll @ lalem ndrel als] ae Rome) (omual-lale, 
Francis Lord Lovell. Like Henry’s army two 
years earlier, the core of the force was 
laatcle(=me] ome) mKe)a=)(e] alm ugele) olsen aal-1ae-lal-laisss 
iu gelanmeVsl421a lol alema) arom Cr-ldaal-lanarslalem- melele 
lrish - and, like Henry’s force, it failed to 
attract much English support. Even so the 
rebels had clearly been in correspondence 
with some of the English nobility, and it 
was with some relief that Henry saw his 
Wie] ale [Urs] ae mel=1kstol ann als aa) el=)meolamlomelelalcurcls 
S10) Com alata] Ma NCe\ isla ce 

Stoke was the final battle of the Wars. 
-Nidatelele| am alsm atclommeme(=y-] maid amelual=l¢ 
ge) el=) iio) akcars) ale mm rleXsmrs | alelu ala) au elasin-valel-vaula 
Perkin Warbeck later in his reign, he never 
had to take the field against a rival again. 
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‘5 | WARS OF - 
_ | THE ROSES 


in ‘ EXPERT VIEW 
G ‘22 Simon Marsh 


~— Research Co-ordinator, 
Battlefields Trust 


“BOSWORTH IS THE 
MOST IMPORTANT 
ENGLISH BATTLE” 


Why are the Wars still relevant? 
P-Nsj(e (=m ice)aamsalsmele>laat> Pm ialleiam nats] cass 
Game of Thrones look tame, the 
NVAVcs] aces Asie] ake) ©) (=xermm (=ssss1e) aa laine ala) 
consequences of what we would call 
a failed state. They also represent 

a pivotal period in English history - 
(oh atoksiu (omei arolalelomalsiecicellaremualcmleloleya 
rs lelomo] ale me alo lala gele|eleislo)ame)mula>) ele) )\(-14 
falkemele) ar-|aanlisssmuemal-laalcm olelmmaey 


Which Wars character do you find 
particularly interesting? 

For sheer determination, persistence 
and longevity it has to be Henry 
BRUle le) assum aalelial-lem Mic] kelcl asian sate lkel an 
She must have been formidable to 
lato WAsmsomsi [ale (oma aalialersvolhvan ele acielste Malla 
Tol aMsmicts] axes) aamcemdalcmualgeal-mucelan 
the midst of Yorkist England. But 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick is also 
fascinating. The lust for power shown 
by his switch from die-hard Yorkist 
imo merolanlaaliaacre Mm m-lalers loin al-lamaatc].<csmLele 
want to know more about the man. 


Why are the battlefields worth saving? 
a Mal=\arcle(emne mele] all arer-lacin-)alelialeme)i 
what happened there. The records 
reveal only so much. But battlefields 
also contain the archaeology - 

Tage aaletele seam O10] |(oucmrs | ale mer) alarelaleyrel its 

- which, if recovered and analysed, can 
increase our knowledge. At Bosworth, 
such work rediscovered the battlefield 
and almost certainly the area where 
Richard II! was killed. 


Why was finding the real location of 
id a=W =t-144(-Me) mi =Les-\) (eo) ada mre lanl elelat-lni ae 
PN Tevate sie lsu mtsksial ale isa) are mm NIohsi2) on 
BXOXN0) 40 als ©) 4@) ef] ©) Vann alswaalessis 
important English battle. Rediscovery 
of the site has helped us understand 
why events turned out the way they 
(oike mam Mats were)| (=\eiu(e)ame)mer-lalale)aley-iits 

nol avemne als) q-Mm\\\Z allel am elarelelel oln=vel hy, 
provides new insight into late- 
medieval warfare, is unique in Europe, 
late msiaaclaleaalqlalcmaalomo] eel Ulaalclalacme)elelele 
why Bosworth and similar sites should 
be preserved. 
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first King of England in 
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DAWN OF A NEW AGE” 
Henry VILis crowned near 
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the Tudor era 








4 Richard’s baggage train. Not everything of value 
was found. A beautiful silver-gilt boar badge, 
presumably worn by one of Richard’s retinue, 
fell into the marsh during the battle and there 
it lay, undiscovered, for over five centuries until 
it was uncovered by someone on the search 
for the battle site. One item that certainly was 
found, was the coronet Richard wore over his 
helmet during his last charge. Legend has it 
that the knight Sir Reginald Bray found it in 
a thorn bush, and brought it to a nearby hill 
where Henry had set up his standard. 

One of the Stanleys placed it on the 
new King’s head. That mound is still 
known as Crown Hill today. 


THE FALLEN KING 


Surrounded by his enemies, 

Richard had gone down fighting 

— even Tudor historians, who would 
have been Keen to besmirch the former 
ruler, admitted that. The recent discovery of 

his remains has enabled us to piece together 
the brutal final moments of his life. Richard 
suffered a number of wounds (including at least 
one after death, when someone thrust a knife 
into his buttocks) but the fatal blows seem to 


siarswalelaslel=\ae)i 
aaron Vamlallelaless 
Richard Ill suffered 
elsnelasmrcliilalemele 
BIOS oleae 


have been a sword thrust through the back of 
the head and a vicious swipe that cleaved off 
the back of his skull. This supports a near- 
contemporary account, which suggests he was 
hacked down from behind with a halberd - an 
axe-like weapon on a pole. 

After the battle, Richard’s naked body was 
slung over a horse and taken to Leicester. A 
Tudor chronicler later described how he was 
left without “so much as a clout to cover his 
privy members” and taken “trussed... like a 
hogge or a calfe, his head an armes 

hanging on one side of the horse, 

__and his legs on the other side, and 

1 all besprinkled with mire and 

blood.” The body was displayed for 
three days to prove that he really 
was dead, before being buried in a 
hurriedly dug grave in a Fransiscan 
priory. Later, Henry VII paid for a tomb 
to cover the grave but, when the friary 
was dissolved and demolished in Henry VIII’s 
reign, the site was lost. The resting place of one 
of England’s most controversial monarchs would 
remain a mystery until 2012, when his body, 
along with countless answers about his death, 
were found beneath a Leicester car park. © 
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The Cuban from Argentina, the righteous revolutionary who 
backed nuclear war, the anti-capitalist whose face was co-opted 
after death to create a lucrative, iconic brand: Che Guevara was 
one of the most complex and divisive figures of the 20th century. 

Jonny Wilkes introduces the man behind the myth : 
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eep in the countryside of 
northern Argentina, a solitary 
young man was making his way 
to the nearest town when he 
was forced to stop and inflate 
one of the tyres on his beat-up, 
unpredictable motorised bicycle. 

The year was 1950 and the man was Ernesto 
Guevara, exploring his home country and 
meeting its people during a break from his 
medical studies at the University of Buenos 
Aires. As he fixed his tyre, he saw a tramp 
sheltering under a bridge near the side of the 
road, and struck up a conversation. 

Guevara learned that the weary, weathered 
stranger had been earning some money picking 
cotton and was now heading to a grape harvest 
in search of further work. When the tramp 
heard that the younger man was also travelling 
— but purely for the joy of it rather than to find 
employment — he clasped his hands to his head 
and cried: “Mamma mia! You’re putting all this 
effort into nothing?!” 

Guevara had no retort and, after saying his 
goodbyes, carried on his way. But his meeting 
with the tramp lingered in his mind, as did 
many other encounters he experienced while 
traversing Argentina. The poverty he 
witnessed on that trip - and 
during a longer journey across 
South America a year later - 
had an irrevocable impact 
on Guevara. It convinced 
him that, as the tramp 
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implied, he must direct his efforts towards 
something important — driving him to become 
the revolutionary we now know as Che. 


FIRST STEPS 


Before he was Che, he was Ernesto Guevara 
de la Serna, born in 1928 to middle-class 
parents living in Rosario, Argentina. As a boy 
he suffered from debilitating asthma, but that 
didn’t stop him from excelling in a number 

of sports including rugby, swimming and, 
unsurprisingly, cycling; on the contrary, it 
was a powerful motivation. An avid reader and 
chess player, Guevara was also a high achiever 
in academic studies, and was heading for 

a career in medicine. 

It was during his school years that Guevara 
took his first steps toward Marxism. His leftist 
parents exposed him and his four younger 
siblings to revolutionary concepts, notably when 
Republican veterans of the Spanish Civil War 
were invited to stay at the family home, and a 
precocious Ernesto soaked up myriad radical 
views. His political stance was profoundly 
influenced by his 1950 solo bicycle holiday 
and a second, nine-month journey across the 
continent that began in December 1951. 

During a second hiatus in his 
university studies, the 23-year- 
old Guevara and his friend 
Alberto Granado set off from 
Argentina on an ancient 

motorcycle that they 

had ironically named 


CASTRO IN CHARGE 


Fidel Castro led Cuba for 
nearly 60 years - he was 
Prime Minister from 1959 till 
1976, when he was declared 
President, a title he passed 
to his brother Raul in 2008. 






ON THE REVOLUTIONARY ROAD 
ABOVE: Young Ernesto poses with his 
electric bike in Argentina during his 1950 
road trip |OP: Guevara and a comrade in 
early 1956 before the expedition to Cuba 
RIGHT: Che (second left) with Castro, c1958 
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‘The Powerful’ (its power soon plummeted 
and before long it expired). During their 
5,000-mile trek, Ernesto and Alberto travelled 
through Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia and 
Venezuela. In Peru they spent time treating the 
inhabitants of a leper colony, who showed their 
gratitude with the gift of a raft to enable the two 
Argentinians to row along the Amazon River. 

Everywhere he travelled, Guevara saw 
crippling poverty, oppression and victims of 
imperialism, experiences described evocatively 
in his journals (published in Cuba in 1993 as The 
Motorcycle Diaries). After a stop-off in Florida, 
he returned to Argentina a changed man. He 
no longer saw nationalities as important, but 
considered South and Central America to be 
a single cultural and economic entity. “Not 
only Argentina but all of Latin America is my 
country,” he wrote. He despised right-wing 
governments that were oppressing the poor, and 
came to the conclusion that the only route to 
liberation was armed revolution. 

Guevara’s conviction was bolstered further 
in 1953. Having completed his studies, he 
again left Argentina to travel the continent. 
In Guatemala, he found a progressive 
democratically elected government headed 
by Jacobo Arbenz implementing major land 
reforms. Guevara decided to stay and support 
this social revolution. He threw himself into the 
Marxist community, where he later met his first 
wife, Hilda; it was here that he first received 
the nickname ‘Che’ - an Argentine interjection, 
similar to ‘uh’, that he used frequently. A year 
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on, Arbenz was ousted in a CIA-backed coup, 
confirming to Guevara that the United States was 
an imperialist oppressor - the enemy. 


CUBAN LANDING 


Guevara wanted to stay and fight for the 
reinstatement of Arbenz, but reluctantly left 
Guatemala, arriving in Mexico in September 1954. 
While working in a hospital in Mexico City, he 
was introduced to two exiled Cuban brothers, 
Raul and Fidel Castro. On the night of that first 
meeting, Guevara had a long conversation with 
Fidel concerning the brothers’ plan to overthrow 
the Cuban dictatorship headed by Fulgencio 
Batista, and immediately joined Castro’s 
26th of July Movement. 
Guevara later recalled his first 
impression of Fidel: “He is a 
young, intelligent guy, very sure 
of himself and extraordinarily 
audacious. | think we hit it 
off well.” 

Despite the arrival of his first 
child (whom he described as 
“just like Mao”), born in February 
1956, Guevara undertook months 
of arduous training in guerrilla 
warfare. In December, he was 
among 82 men who sailed to 
Cuba aboard the small, leaky 
yacht Granma to launch the 
revolution. Batista’s army was 
waiting for them, and instantly attacked. Guevara, 
the revolutionaries’ medic, was wounded, but he 
and a few survivors managed to reach the Sierra 
Maestra mountain range, hoping to regroup. 

With supplies running low and morale even 
lower, it was a testing and gruelling time — for 
those near Guevara (he rarely washed and 
emitted a pungent odour) and for Guevara 
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Castro was commonly 
pictured with a cigar, one 

of Cuba’s most important 
(=) ( ole) < MSI sO Asm alsmelelie 
smoking in 1985, his favourite 
cigar brand was Cohiba. 





himself: being allergic to 
mosquito bites, he became 
covered with painful cysts. 

Yet, as the months wore 
on, Guevara became an 
invaluable and globally recognised figure. From 
his hiding places he established rudimentary 
factories, schools to tackle widespread illiteracy, 
health clinics and a pirate radio station that 
proved an effective propaganda tool. 

Guevara also taught guerrilla tactics and 
earned respect as a charismatic military leader, 
becoming Castro’s second-in-command. He was 
ruthless in dealing with suspected traitors, spies 
or deserters, often executing them himself. 


By 1958, support for Batista had waned. In 
desperation, he ordered his men to torture and 
kill civilians in order to smoke out the guerrillas. 
Meanwhile, Castro’s men, now numbering a 
few hundred, were marching steadily towards 
Havana and victory, thanks in no small part to 
Guevara’s tactical skill. At the Battle of Santa 
Clara, Guevara’s fighters achieved the final, 


ACTION MAN 

LEFT: Fidel Castro and 

Che Guevara discuss guerilla 
tactics over a cigar in 1956 
in the early days of the 
revolution in Cuba 

BELOW: Che practises with 
his gun during the guerilla 
war of 1956-9. Though 
trained as a medic, he was 
an active fighter and ruthless 
when dealing with enemies 


crucial victory of the revolution, despite being 
surrounded and outgunned. On 1 January 1959, 
Batista fled the country. The following day, 
Guevara entered the capital and took control. 


A MARXIST COUNTRY 


In the first months of Castro’s government, 
Guevara — now a Cuban citizen —- was based at 
La Cabafia prison, charged with purging Batista’s 
army and with the execution of 
enemies of the revolution. It is unclear 
how many he sent to firing squads 
(possibly hundreds) but, as with 
his treatment of deserters, Guevara 
showed little compunction 
in ending lives. 
He was also named Minister of 
Industry, introducing measures to 
bring Cuba in line with Marxist 
ideology, including a law to 
redistribute farm land (supervised 
by the powerful and militaristic 
National Institute of Agrarian 
Reform) and a successful literacy 
campaign. As Finance Minister and 
president of Cuba’s national bank, 
Guevara showed his disdain for money and 
capitalism by signing his bills simply ‘Che’. He 
wrote extensively and gave speeches exhorting 
Cubans to work for the good of society. He led by 
example, sometimes working 36 hours at a time, 
sleeping in his office - leaving his second wife 
at home to care for his growing family - and 
spending his days toiling in sugarcane fields. 
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CHE: THE LEGACY 
THE MAN OF 1,000 FACES 


During the sixties, Che Guevara’s exploits in 
Cuba were reported in newspapers all over 
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On 5 March 1960, at a ceremony 
commemorating the dozens killed when 
all oMets laa dare msl atiem xem Otel oy- m=). ¢e)(ele(-te min 
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a spot slightly above the cameraman; he 
glowers with anger and perhaps a hint of 
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was not printed at the time - because no one 
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It wasn’t until 1967, when a print was sold 
Kom (=Vid jam be-lit-lam ellie) iyal-)ameCie-lale|t-ceed nate) 
Feltrinelli, that the image that became 
known as Guerri/llero Heroico (‘The Heroic 
Guerilla Fighter’) became widely seen. Irish 
artist Jim Fitzpatrick was inspired to create 
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Ministry of the Interior in Havana, enshrining 
idaX-Mc-\ce) (Una (elat-lava lam dal-m ele) oleit-)amleatclelltclaceln 
as a martyr and a hero. 
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Since then, Guevara’s face has 
Lolo) dal=vo mm eles-14-) c-Mmit-leh-m-]ale| 
T-shirts - in fact, there are few 
products that haven’t sported his \ 
image - and has been carried at 
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of capitalism. Guevara believed that the 

life of the individual was always secondary 
to the wellbeing of the Marxist state, even if 
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“We must eliminate all newspapers,” he 
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with free press.” 
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remembered as a revolutionary Marxist 
when his face represents one of the most 
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FIREBRAND TO FASHION BRAND 
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Castro march to the ceremony at which his 
iconic portrait was taken, later to adorn: 
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district of Buenos Aires 

3: Elena Serrano’s 1968 art print 

4: Polish cigarettes - the manufacturer was 
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5: The Cuban Ministry of the Interior in 
Havana, where he once worked 
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FAKE IDENTITY 
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identity of a Uruguayan 
businessman, donning 
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distinctive beard and hair. 
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SPREADING THE WORD 
ABOVE: Che Guevara appears 
on American TV during a visit 
to New York in 1964 

RIGHT: The passport of ‘Adolfo 
Mena Gonzalez’, used by Che 
to enter Bolivia in 1966 

FAR RIGHT: Guevara (second 
left) with the National 
Liberation Army of Bolivia 
BELOW: Guevara’s body on 
show after his death on 9 October 1967 


In April 1961, the new Cuba came under threat 
from an invasion force of 1,400 ClA-trained exiles 
who landed at the Bay of Pigs with the aim of 
ousting Castro. Guevara was not there to repel 
the attackers — he was based in western Cuba at 
the time - but his policy of creating militias has 
been hailed as a decisive factor in the failure of 
the invasion after just three days. 

Yet cracks were already beginning to show. 
Some of Guevara’s policies were failing 
miserably, and 
Castro became 
uncomfortable with 
the extent to which 
Guevara was turning 
Cuba into a Marxist 
country. He would 
send his deputy 
on diplomatic trips 
just to get him out 
of the country. 

It was Guevara, 
not Castro, who built 
relations with the 
Soviet Union in the 
hope of cementing 
Cuba’s status as a Communist ally. He was 
instrumental in the deployment of ballistic 
missiles on the island in 1962, an action that 
sparked the Cuban Missile Crisis - 13 days 
during which the world was brought to the 
brink of nuclear war. But as the crisis receded, 
Guevara was seething with fury: he considered 
the Soviets’ submission and removal of the 
missiles as a betrayal. He is reported to have 
said that he would have launched the missiles 
if given the option, and voiced his chilling 
determination to create a Marxist society, even 
if built on the ashes of nuclear war, saying: “We 
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must proceed along the path of liberation even 
if this costs millions of atomic victims.” 

In the wake of the crisis Guevara grew 
disillusioned, believing Cuba to be nothing more 
than a puppet state of the Soviet Union, and set 
his sights farther afield. In December 1964, he 
gave a passionate speech to the United Nations 
in New York City, condemning American foreign 
policy. Then he renounced his government 
positions and Cuban citizenship. In April 1965, 

he clandestinely 
travelled to the 
Democratic Republic 
of the Congo ina 
futile attempt to spark 
revolution there. 


ONLY A MAN 


Guevara’s account 
of his seven torrid 
months in Africa 
open with the words: 
“This is the history of 
a failure.” But there 
was one more failure 
in store for him - one 
with fatal consequences. Heading back to South 
America, Guevara planned to build a guerrilla 
army in Bolivia. To enable him to enter the 
country incognito, in late 1966 he shaved 
off his distinctive beard, dyed his hair and 
flew to La Paz, posing as a middle-aged 
Uruguayan businessman named Adolfo 
Mena Gonzalez. Together with about 
50 guerrillas, Guevara achieved some 
early successes in the mountainous 
terrain but was soon on the run. 
Few locals joined the cause, and the 
Bolivian soldiers proved to be tougher 













opponents than expected - not least because 
they had been trained by the CIA. 

On 8 October 1967, more than 1,000 soldiers 
of the Bolivian army closed in on Guevara’s 
dwindling force and opened fire. In the ensuing 
attack, Guevara was wounded and taken 
prisoner. For a day, he was held in a crumbling 
schoolhouse and interrogated but, after he 
refused to reveal any information, his execution 
was ordered. 

When the soldier tasked with killing Guevara 
entered his makeshift cell, he saw him curled 
up against the mud wall. He was filthy, his hair 
clumped with mud, his guerrilla uniform badly 
ripped and stained with blood, his skin pale. 
The soldier lifted his rifle but, out of sympathy 
or awe, hesitated for a moment. 

In one final act of defiance, Guevara shouted 
his last words: “Shoot me, you coward! You are 
only going to kill a man.” G 


EAS) WHATDO You THINK? 


Is it right that Che Guevara is still seen as a heroic 
cultural symbol despite his violent acts? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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yl) Oe Where: Iran 
h — a When: 1978-79 
VLADIMIR , A cal. Fighting against: the pro-western 
LENIN inf}. 2 government of Mohammad Reza 
gg - Shah Pahlavi 

















































Where: Russia 
When: 1917 


makolaiaiaremclercliasiem uil-ma li lass) aN 7 4 a 
Tsarist regime and class bY | fa ) \ s a, ~. = During over 15 years in exile, Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini - a 


divisions in societ YS — powerful religious leader - exerted great influence in his home 
y ; } country, Iran. Inspired by his teachings, people took to the streets 
in demonstrations and strikes, forcing the shah (king) from power. 


Nate (=) qcvom oh adatom). <(-Xeeld(e)ameymalhmelcelaalcle 
Flam dats atslalehme)maaremavliiaremacte]inarcem Molalla 
became a Marxist in his youth. In 1903 
at=m ce) aantsyemaalsm =xe) iaTe\'d| com dalem (etslellare| 
faction of Russian Marxists and 
forerunner of the Communist Party. 

In 1917 Lenin, along with other 


gle {(ot] maalial.c-lecm laced [ecellavem m=ela) a. a ay | : vnaiieet Sia ibed the United Stat ‘The Great Satan’ 
Toten (eaithe Bolzhovikaliithe .. y | omeini once described the United States as ‘The Great Satan 


for what he considered imperialist and corrupt policies, and called 
the Soviet Union ‘The Lesser Satan’ because of its atheist stance. 


» LEGACY: 

» On1 February 1979, Khomeini returned to Iran as the 
triumphant leader of the Iranian Revolution. Till his death in 
1989, he acted as both the political and religious supreme 
leader of the world’s first modern Islamic nation. 


violent October Revolution, 
cYatollare Maalsmaceksi clam atl eliccms are, 
establishing the Soviet state 
darshan’) el0] (em ol-\eo)aalcm- Me] (0) ey-] 
superpower. He acted as the 
ilecimatetsle me) manlemacte|iantsm al! 

his death in 1924. 


MUAMMAR GADDAFI C + 
Where: Libya 
When: 1969 


|B ac7 Xoa'g male lahaiatemelercliasimm iim ac-llelimolm  Ciuilemielaty 


The synthesis of Lenin’s 

views with those of Karl 

Marx created Marxism- 

Leninism, the basis of 
OKoyaavanlelalcyanmanlcelele|arelermmaars 

20th century. Some celebrate 

M=Va} i aleskoae ee) ce) eXeyalsyalmee) me) a,¢-) Mma le] alace 
but he was prepared to inflict horrific 
TUL aCe) arate Mrs] avemctslealalxcmecelelava(esccomaleraatclal 
lives in the pursuit of Communist goals. 


sXe) gam lamsM =1:xe(0)0 (am c=1pi emi am ual=m Ml] eC] ame (=s3X-] au CT-lelel-)imUlale(=) anole) 

military training and joined the army, where he founded the Free 

Officers Movement, a clandestine revolutionary group. In 1969, at 

iW al=Wra le (=e) mam alcWe (=Xe remo) Lolele | (=tsomoce) 0) ommel=)elesiialem .@ialem(elarmslare 
seizing power in the ‘One September Revolution’. 


| a c7-X ee 4 

lCFTolo l=) im ol-xere] aalsmnalom (e)ale (2s) macx-1avd [ale mm (stole (2) ala Via lers| 

eT aeM A aleW-Vccl eM ce) dle Mmlalcclanrelecwm ie) malcom lavitslanlaatchee) avs 
speeches, erratic behaviour and unique dress sense. 
SM CM CICLOMelUldl are Mm tacmy-Vcclems) ©) alate Mu a=\'ce) ime) mye 0b 


ake) 2 7 \eg be 

Apart from a spell during 
World War Il, Lenin’s 

eV aa} eys)(aaleye ms ekele Wa ate hss 
oX=\=)aMe)am ele le)icomeliye)t-\7 

Tam asleysxee)' 2 


TOP FACT: 

To mark the 30th anniversary of the revolution, a 
car named ‘Saroukh el-Jamahiriya’ (Libyan Rocket), 
reputedly designed by Gaddafi, was unveiled. 


NELSON MANDELA 


Where: South Africa 


When: 1948-94 


Fighting against: the racial segregationist policy of apartheid 





Mandela fought against the oppressive, 1994 he was elected the country’s 

segregationist rule of the ruling white first black president. He is today 

minority with both peaceful protests recognised globally as a 

and armed resistance. He was jailed for figurehead for forgiveness. 

27 years, but continued to campaign 

for a non-violent end to the racial TOP FACT: 

divisions of South Africa. Before his capture in the early sixties, 
Mandela earned a reputation as a 


LEGACY: master of disguise, leading to the 
Following his release in 1990, Mandela press giving him the nickname 
worked to eradicate apartheid. In ‘The Black Pimpernel’. 










MAO 
yA »Je), ic! 


Where: China 
When: 1949 

malolalaiaremeclercliasimm uil-miriicirlicis 
Kuomintang of Chiang Kai-shek 


Another Marxist revolutionary, Mao was 
celelateliare mantsyanlel:) ame) m4 als Gali alsyxe 
Communist Party. In 1949, his forces 
defeated Chiang Kai-shek’s Kuomintang 
in a bloody civil war, and Mao assumed 
oXolal ice) Me)maalsmeelelaldavm-\mOlar-llanntlime)i 
the People’s Republic of China. 


| cy. Veet 

Wi atelerelamutclom at-kom el-v-vamelccvolincre mi alae 
aakexe(=)aaleiialemGlaliatcMmdaremcvelel to] Mm=rexo) ale) ani 
late mrslelaceelidel ec] macdne)aanmelm nih MmClactels 
|M=¥-] om mela laelmrclalemeeliaelcclma<-nce)leid(ele 
rors [UR=10 Maal iiite)awmeymelcrsluakmanlaelele] a 
irclanliarcwrs]are male) (2)areccmmantcldiaremaliaameyals 

fo) im daleme(stolelit=sme|(elte) Ke) acm lamal cine) ave 


spe) -2 2 \og be 
In 1964, Quotations from Chairman Mao 
(known in the West as the Little Red 


Book) was published, and party members 
were expected to carry it. More than a 
eo) | ike) amexe) e)(=tm'i (2) come) al alncvem [am@laliats is] Ke)aiee 
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HISTORY’S 
FAMOUS 
REBELS 


JOAN OF ARC 

The English held dominion in France during 
the Hundred Years War - until a peasant girl, 
Joan of Arc, lifted the siege at Orléans in 1429. 


SIMON BOLIVAR 

A powerful and charismatic military leader, 
the Venezuelan Bolivar fought against Spanish 
rule in early 19th-century South America. 


MAXIMILIEN ROBESPIERRE 

A key figure in the French Revolution, his role 
in the Reign of Terror led to his execution in 
1794 under the blade of the guillotine. 


SPARTACUS 


- The famous former gladiator spearheaded 
- a Slave uprising against the Roman Republic 


that ended with defeat and his death in 71 BC. 


WILLIAM WALLACE 

The Scottish noble won a shock victory against 
the English at Stirling Bridge in 1297 before 
being captured, hanged, drawn and quartered. 


BOUDICCA 
The Iceni queen launched a brutal military 
campaign in AD 60 that came close to ousting 


© the Romans from Britain. 


=) THOMAS PAINE 


Paine’s passionate pamphlet Common Sense 
inspired American rebels to declare 
independence from Britain in 1776. 


GUY FAWKES 
The explosives expert of the failed 1605 
Gunpowder Plot remains one of the most 


| famous failed revolutionaries in history. 
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oO many in 

16th-century 

Christendom, the 

expansion of the 

Muslim Ottoman 

Empire must have 
seemed unstoppable. 

For over 150 years the Ottomans 
had advanced westward, winning 
victory after victory over the forces 
of Christian Europe. By 1570, they 


The last major battle fought by oared galleys saw had moved deep into Hungary 


and controlled three-quarters of 


the ships of the Christian Holy League face the the Mediterranean coast, ruling 
fleet of the Muslim Ottoman Empire at Lepanto. eee 


modern-day Croatia. 


Julian Humphrys describes the bloody melee The Republic of Venice was 


coming under threat, as were 


BRIDGEMAN IMAGES X2 
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Gialaisiaicla 


with gunfire. The 


@)ukelant-lalswas) el \analeamealsiie 


bows and arrows. 


the other Italian states. The great 
Byzantine capital, Constantinople, 


had fallen to the Ottomans in 1453. 


Could Rome be next? 

In 1570, the Ottomans launched 
a major invasion of Venetian- 
controlled Cyprus. Soon they had 
overrun almost the whole island. 
The exception was Famagusta, 
which resolutely held out, its 
defence led energetically by 
the Venetian Captain-General, 
Marcantonio Bragadin. 

Though most of the leaders of 
western Europe watched these 
events with growing apprehension, 
opposition to the Ottomans was 
severely hindered by divisions 





amongst the Christian states. But 
Pope Pius V was determined to 
unite Catholic Europe against 

its enemies. He formed a Holy 
League comprising many of 
Europe’s Catholic maritime states, 
its objectives being to fight the 
Ottomans, recapture Cyprus and 
even retake the Holy Land. 


CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 
The Spanish Empire, Venice, Genoa 
and the Knights of Malta joined, 
along with other Italian states: 

the Grand Duchy of Tuscany and 
the duchies of Savoy, Parma and 
Urbino. Gradually, a fleet was 
cobbled together; Venice provided 








GREEK DRAMA 


The frenetic melee at Lepanto was 
captured magnificently by Andrea 
Vicentino in his epic painting, now _ 


in-the Doge’s Palace in Venice > 





Si-) elo Simic MIOMA-lallclamuale 


Ulgels\smeolamalicmantslar 






most of the ships, while Spain 
contributed most of the money. 
However, progress was slow. 
Preparations were disjointed and 
cooperation was hampered by 
mistrust and long-held enmities 
between the members of the 
alliance. When the League was 
formally agreed in May 1571, Don 
Juan of Austria, the charismatic 
illegitimate 24-year-old half- 
brother of King Philip II of Spain, 
was given the tricky task of 
commanding the fractious fleet. 
By the end of September, his 
force had reached Corfu. There, 
its commanders learned that the 
Ottoman navy, which had been 
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BATTLE CONTEXT / 
Who 


Holy League (Papal States, 
Spain, Venice, Genoa and 
others) c230 ships under 
Don Juan of Austria 
Ottoman Empire c280 ships 
under Muezzinzade Ali Pasha 





When 
7 October 1571 


Where 


Gulf of Patras, Greece 


Why 

A Christian bid to halt the 
maritime expansion of the 
Ottoman Empire 


Outcome 
Major victory for the 
Holy League 


Losses 

Holy League c20 ships lost, 
c7,000 dead 

Ottomans more than 200 
ships destroyed or captured, 
c20,000 dead 
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EEE EEE Eee 
THE GREAT GALLEY 


The Rea/, Don Juan’s flagship at the Battle of Lepanto, was 
the largest galley of its time. Built in 1568 in Barcelona, it was 
an impressive vessel, its red-and-gold hull adorned with fine 
sculptures, bas reliefs and paintings. At Lepanto it carried a 
crew of 400 sailors and soldiers as well as 236 oarsmen. You 
can see a replica of the Rea/ in Barcelona’s Maritime Museum. 





crimson robes, mounted on a cow 
and paraded through the streets 
of Famagusta before being sent 

to Istanbul and dangled from the 


< raiding Venetian possessions in 
the Adriatic, was now anchored at 
Lepanto, a harbour town on the 
north side of the Gulf of Patras. 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, AKG X1, ART ARCHIVE X1, GETTY X2 


Thanks to Don Juan’s skills of 

diplomacy, the fragile Christian 

alliance was holding - but only 

just. Venetians and Spaniards had 

come to blows, and ships had even 

threatened to fire on each other. 
Then, on 4 October, a ship 

arrived with shattering news. 

Two months earlier, after a 

long and gallant defence, 

Bragadin had been 

forced to surrender 

Famagusta to the 


yardarm of a Turkish galley. 
The news of Bragadin’s horrible 
death sparked a desire for 
vengeance and gave the Holy 
League a new sense of purpose 
as it sailed on Lepanto. 

The Ottomans soon learned of 
the approach of the Christian fleet. 
At a council of war held in 

Lepanto Castle, some of 
their leaders argued that, 
because their ships 
were short of men, 


BATTLE OF LEPANTO 


Holy League forces 


GREECE 


Holy League forces advance 


HEE Ottoman forces 
===> (Ottoman forces advance 






Suluk Mehmed Pasha 





















Ottomans. Reports of | they should fall back (Sirocco) 
what happened next ' into the Gulf of Patras Barbarigo (55 galleys) 
filled the members of a and let the Holy League (52 galleys) 
the Holy League with come to them - if it Noexzinzade 
horror and rage. 7 dared. But Mttezzinzade Ali Ali Pasha 
The terms of the Venetian Pasha, their commander, had Bazan (87 galleys) 
surrender had originally been been ordered by Sultan Selim II (35 galleys) | a 
generous. However, when the to fight the Christians at all costs. ! \ | 
invaders learned that the garrison Battle was now inevitable - and on Galleasses 
had killed a number of Muslim 7 October, the fateful day arrived. Don Juan \ @ Rearguard 
prisoners, things turned nasty. It was a fine autumn day and, : (64 galleys) 7 (9 galleys) 
Bragadin’s officers were beheaded, with the wind behind them = 
while their leader’s fate was even as their oarsmen rowed them G l/ / f 
worse. He was mutilated - his out to sea, the Ottoman galleys 0 f MW 
ears and nose cut off - humiliated made strong progress. Ali Pasha = | p A t fas PM 
and then flayed alive. The skin deployed his fleet in a crescent : . i 
was then stuffed with straw and, formation, believing that his Doria / 3 oy | : 
dressed in the dead commander’s faster, lighter galleys could work > (56 galleys) Ean Uluc Ali y, 
= / (58 galleys) i” <= 
am 0 t 2 
= 1. The Ottomans try to work their way round 
~~ the flank of the Holy League fleet but are 
=~ trapped against the shore and destroyed. 
“= 2. The centres of the two fleets collide. After 
= a long struggle, the Christians are victorious. 
= 3. Ulu¢c Ali outmanoeuvres his opponents and 
'— threatens the Christian centre. But it is too 
= late and he has to withdraw. 
aoe 
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DON JUAN 
The 24-year old commander 
of the Christian fleet was 
a charismatic leader. He was 
the illegitimate son of 
Charles V and half-brother 
to Philip Il of Spain. 





Ul =r 44 | 4-N) = 
ALI PASHA 
aM alzm ce) anat-yame(e)'c-)a ale) mme)im ate iz els 
roto) anvantelace(semaalsmelane)iarsla 
fleet at Lepanto, where 
Ae WE Lelelavetsxe mi am tars 
head by a musket ball, 
yale mdarsyaMm elsvalcrele (stem 






SEBASTIANO VENIER 
AY(e¥ gal(=]amexolaalaats}ace(svem ars) 
NV(eVarelitslamecolaldiate(svaimelelalare) 
the battle. Despite his 
advanced years (he was 
75) he was an energetic 
(oXo)anlaatslare(svarclalemckMCcl isle 
(21 (=You K=Ye  DYoye(-me) m'(-11 (2H 


0] Ol oa. | 
Italian-born Ulu¢ Ali was 
a convert to Islam who 
became a feared corsair 
(privateer). He successfully 
oXoyanvaatclare(syemaarsmOlace)nar-lam(cvis 
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Leeda AND MUSKETS carried a limited number of guns, _/// 8), Wal 
normally deployed at the bow, ae \\\ ay”, 
Because they had oars as wellas _ their benches. Life for these men from where archers and qs N° \ yes 
sails, galleys were quicker and was nasty, brutish and often arquebusiers (musketeers) also ; va 
aakela=Moat-lacex-1ehc-]e)(-maal-la mall ess aXe) gm mroleye MY \F-\-maal-t-le]c-M-lale, lil g=Xe Maw A'd o) (et=] Mt-(oad (om lalve) bV(-ie, 
dats) mi g-\i(-Xe melo my dial mr-|(o) e-em Mal= hygiene poor so disease was rife. rowing to an enemy 
ea Ler-yed (=m exe)!\\(=1 mela mClc-\-) @-]ale Many oarsmen were captured ship, sweeping its TANGECOUC 
eXolaatslaMme rslit=y Am atelem el=X-10] old Xe) l=) e-em | m= Me t-lIC=\"arctelal ela] fo (Tod CM iidamelUlaiias The arquebus 
provided by free men, butinthe enemy ship, the slaves drowned or arrows, then - an early kind 
16th century rowing was mainly alte |al a eX= Me) m al-M-t-lea(-Mc-(X-Me) g i ax-laa)eldiate Mm xe) of musket - was 
done by galley slaves chained to _—_— creed as the attackers. Galleys board it. a potent weapon 
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Ottomans in the water in a 1600 
~ mural by Antonio Vassilacchi 
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< their way round the flanks of the 

Christian fleet. 

Don Juan had deployed his 
own fleet in three sections, with 
a fourth in reserve. He had also 
posted six large ships in front of his 
line of battle. If the Ottomans were 
uncertain what these Holy League 
vessels were doing there, they 
soon found out. The shipwrights 
of the famous Venetian Arsenale 
dockyard had taken six old 
heavyweight merchant 
galleys, built up their 
defences and packed 
them with guns. 

As the Ottoman 
galleys drew closer 
these galleasses opened 
fire with a succession 
of devastating broadsides. 
A number of Ottoman galleys 
sank under the hail of shot but, 
despite losing formation, the rest 
pressed on. Manoeuvring in the 
shallow water between the Venetian 
galleys and the coast to the north, 
the vessels on the Ottoman right 


nearly succeeded in outflanking the 
Christian fleet. 

Agostino Barbarigo, the Venetian 
commander, was hit in the eye by 
an arrow and carried below deck to 
die but, helped by reinforcements 
from the Christian reserve and 
aided by a sudden change of wind 
that made rowing easier, the Holy 





WHAT 








League gained the upper hand, 
trapping their enemies against the 
shoreline. On one Ottoman ship, 
the Christian galley slaves broke free 
and attacked their former masters 
with the chains that had shackled 
them. Within two hours the 
Ottoman right had been destroyed. 
Meanwhile, a fierce melee had 
developed in the middle of the 
battle. It centred around a clash 
between the flagships of the 
two fleets: Don Juan’s 

Real and Ali Pasha’s 

Sultana, which 

had come together 

in a shattering 

collision. As each 
side attempted to 
board the other’s ships, 

the Ottomans unleashed a 

rain of arrows while the Spanish 
infantry replied with musket shots 
and pike thrusts. Men died in their 
droves and the decks were soon 
sticky with blood, but Christians 
and Muslims both received 
reinforcements from other ships. 


The struggle on the Real and the 
Sultana continued for an hour, with 
Don Juan in the thick of the action, 
wielding a great two-handed sword, 
and Ali Pasha, a conspicuous figure 
in his bright clothes, 
shooting with his bow. 

Eventually, the superior 
firepower of the Holy 


HAPPENED NEXT? 


Ottomans regroup but lose naval supremacy 


ai alsm@)hune)aat-lalcwsvele le] alannel ©) [-)’, 
down their defeat. Their grand 
WAVAI=) axexo)anlaal=lalnavemn ats iene als 
Holy League had merely 
shaved the Ottoman beard, 
which would “grow better for 
id alow ao 740) ae 

In some ways he was right. 
The Holy League soon 
collapsed; the Venetians 
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Spanish were distracted by a 
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Within a year, the Ottomans 
latcle MU ls{=1e i ual=)i au alUle [sm acts1elU] aerats 
imomaaleleli(emualsliauatch\AvAnlelane 
nolo) que alm @la Ke) pals alcmicl an lelalerala 
to replace the skilled mariners 


REVERSAL 
An Ottoman fleet ig=Tor-J ol dtl a=Yo, 
Tunis from Spain in 1574 
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League’s ships proved decisive. Ali 
Pasha was shot down; as he lay 
on his deck he was beheaded by 

a Spanish soldier, and the rest of 
his men died with him. 


RED WATERS 


One observer later recalled that, as 
the Sultana pitched in the waves, 
an enormous number of white 
turbans rolled about its deck, 
the heads of their former owners 
still inside them. Soon the entire 
Ottoman centre had collapsed. 
All of its ships were either sunk 
or captured, and their crews were 
killed without mercy or forced 
overboard to drown among the 
corpses floating in the water 
blushing red with blood. 

On the south flank of the battle, 
the Ottoman commander Uluc Ali 
had been playing a deadly game of 
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cat and mouse with the Genoese 
admiral Gianandrea Doria. Years 
of privateering had honed his 
seamanship and, outmanoeuvring 
Doria, he fell upon the flank of 
the disorganised Christian centre, 
capturing the flagship of the 
Ottomans’ bitter enemies, the 
Knights of Malta. 

It was too late. With Christian 
ships closing in on all sides Uluc 
Ali decided discretion was the 
better part of valour. He slipped 
away with as much of his squadron 
as he could muster, leaving behind 
him more than 20,000 dead 
Muslims and 100-plus ships in the 
hands of the Holy League. 

One participant who was 
wounded in the battle later 
described Lepanto as “The greatest 
event witnessed by ages past, 
present and to come”. That man 
was Miguel de Cervantes, the 
future author of Don Quixote. 


MUSEUMS 

In Venice, don’t miss Andrea 
Vicentino’s huge, dramatic 
painting of the battle (shown 
on page 56-57) in the Doge’s 
Palace. Bragadin’s memorial 
and a gory depiction of his 
death is housed in the nearby 
Basilica SS Giovanni and Paulo. 


What impact did the Battle of Lepanto have 
on the expansion of the Ottoman Empire? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 








BBC History Magazine Events 


BBC Fiistory Magazine's festival has 
got bigger and better: two cities, 
two weekends, more expert ieee 
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sunday 2/ september 2015 
York 


Thursday 15 October - 
Sunday 18 October 2015 ’ 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire 





Find out more and book tickets at historyweekend.com 
Or Call 08/1 620 40271 Calls to this number cost 10p per minute plus network extras. Lines are open 24 hours a day. 


* Reduced ticket prices for History Revealed subscribers (you'll need your subscriber number). Turn to page 24 to subscribe today. 





www.historicaltrips.com 
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... who didn’t invent them. Ten dishes that 
show that sometimes cookery can be the 
sincerest form of flattery 


Garibaldi was SO 
ae 
opular his carria 
re mobbed by 500,000 
eople as he travelled 
through London 
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DRESSING UP | , _ 
Thousand Island dressing : Shae Beas | a 
and Waldorf Salad also : 

hail from the NYC hotel 


OYSTERS 
ROCKEFELLER 


In c1899, at his legendary New Orleans 
restaurant Antoine’s, Jules Alciatore 
created a new oyster recipe that 
proved an instant success. But what to 
call it? With the dish boasting a very 
rich, buttery sauce, Alciatore had his 
inspiration. He named it after John D 
Rockefeller, at that time 

4 —_. the richest man in 
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the United States. 








GARIBALDI 
BISCUITS 


_ These currant-encrusted biscuits 

| were first manufactured by Huntley 

& Palmer in 1864 and named 

/ after the Italian general Guiseppe 

Garibaldi who visited Britain that year. 

As John Parris, author of the Garibaldi 

biography The Lion Of Caprera, notes, 
the General’s visit - which followed 
his success in unifying Italy - was 


, ee © ecstatically received. “The whole 
, ma country, apart from Queen Victoria 
: af and Karl Marx, rose to greet him.” 


DIVA FEVER S 
Melba toast, Melba sauce 

late Mu (=lley-Mel-laalisela-m (=) 62) 

also named after the 

Tlatellale mie) el-ecitcle 
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We i of © @) D) 
Queen Victoria 

was known to 

eat a lot - and 
fast, consuming 
seven courses in 
30 minutes 





first appeared on 
Antipodean 
restaurant 
menus in 1926, 
the year of 

her first tour 
Down Under. 
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early as 1615, it was the court of Queen 
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yAne Duchess of Bedford, one of Victoria’s 
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"CHERRY GARCIA 
ae ICE CREAM 


In 1987, Ben & Jerry’s launched its 
massively popular Cherry Garcia 
flavour of ice cream, named after 
the Grateful Dead guitarist Jerry 
Garcia. The name had been suggested 
anonymously on a postcard from a 
Dead fan from Maine. When she was 
eventually tracked down, the mystery 
woman was rewarded with a lifetime’s 
supply of ice cream. 
















PIZZA MARGHERITA 


When Queen Margherita, the wife of the Italian 
king Umberto |, made a visit to Naples in 

1889, she couldn’t have predicted that her trip 
would be immortalised in food. But to honour 
her visit, a chef by the name of Raffaele 
Esposito created a new pizza that mirrored 
the Italian tricolour - tomato for the red, basil 
for the green and mozzarella for the white - 
and which he named after her royal highness. 


PEACH 
MELBA 


Having received tickets to see 
id alow ANU Ici es) Irslalesxe) ©) es) aem Nia) I (> 
MAKell eros el=vane)aanmiam me)alelolans 
Covent Garden in 1892, the 
celebrated French chef 
Auguste Escoffier returned 
the favour by creating a 
dessert for the singer when 
she dined at the Savoy Hotel 
id alomne)ioVilalemo\.clallale mas lelanie 
wasn't until eight years later, 
by which time he’d moved 
on to The Ritz, that Escoffier 
added raspberry puree to 

ld alow aster] elsme) elem at-laalsve miurclnne) a 













the future Dame Nellie. 


PAVLOVA 


Australia and New Zealand have 
slugged it out for decades over 
which is the country of origin 

of the meringue-based dessert. 
What’s not in doubt is that its 
inherent lightness is a nod to the 
similarly light Russian ballerina 
Anna Pavlova in whose honour 
it was named. The pud 
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‘BEEF WELLINGTON 





aM alismclsiae axel =¥-1h=10 ll alate) a(ele| are) MVAY(=)1 ale lke) a ecmvd (elke) AVe)\.2) 4 
INFe] Xe) [sXe] aro MA VAV(s 1X2) 4 (@LOM [alls i boom @l=\=1 mNV/ &>] ©) OL=\e MAM OlolS1N AVA Colom] Aatole bY, 
on the menu at that time, especially in France where it was known 

as filet de boeuf en croute. Food historian Leah Hyslop suggests 
that its new name was a snook-cocking Anglicisation of French 
cuisine, “a timely patriotic rebranding of a trendy continental dish”. 


BEEF 
STROGANOFF 


This meal has many origin stories, 
but two, both relating to the 
Russian Stroganov dynasty, are 
the most popular. The first is 

that Charles Briere, an employee 
in a Stroganov kitchen, won a 
cooking contest with the dish in 
1891. The second, from a few decades earlier, recalls 
how the chef to Count Grigory Stroganov solved the 
problem of what to cook his toothless boss. A meal 
with soft mushrooms and tender steak was one with 
which the Count’s gnasher-free mouth could cope. 

















(©) FA) WHATDO YOU THINK? 

Did we miss out a better foodie flatterer? Know anyone who paid 
tribute in truffles or used curry flavour to curry favour? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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| star Pavlova 
Globa 534,000 times 
tless countries 
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BUTLIN’S 


Good-value holidays for all — that was the 
promise of Butlin’s camps, reflecting a sea change 
in leisure for the masses during the 20th century 


HISTORYEXTRA.COM 





















HOOPLA HERO 


From modest beginnings, Billy Butlin 
pursued his dream: to offer enjoyable, 
affordable holidays for all 





CAMPS FEATURED 
DODGEMS, TRAINS AND 
EVEN AN AIRPORT 


THE BRAINS BEHIND BUTLIN’S 

Born in South Africa in 1899, Billy Butlin grew up Tal 
England - travelling with his mother’s family’s fair 
- and Canada before buying his own hoopla stall 
after World War I. Finding success with eliaelgelelare, 
stalls, in 1927 Billy founded an amusement park in 
Skegness, where he introduced Europe’s first 
dodgems - and where he went on to build his first 
holiday camp in 1936. 
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FORECAST: FUN 
ay Nav -¥-) @-M ave) cet) mols 
a week’s wages.” 
That was the early 
promise of a Butlin’s 


break, and it was BETTER TOGETHER 
| a ideally timed: the Campers pedal off from the Clacton campon — 
ml MDA VYV. als 1938 Holidays with ‘sociable bikes’ - side-by-side cycles ~ probably in 
LJ VJ L| WY TX! 2 Pay Act meant that the late forties. Getting visitors involved with group 


working-class activities was a big part of Billy’s idea; his original 
families across 1936 brochure promoted “free tennis, bowls, 
Britain were, for bathing, putting green, boating and billiards”. 
the first time, able 2 
‘Kom-lice)cemacelicet- hee <2 
At Butlin’s, a week’s - Se te ee Le a 
break cost about 3 Fee +2 Fe “een abe Ron we 
the same as the ok x ef ce. ,-& La 
average weekly . # ve 
wage: £3 10s ? 
(£3.50). This 1952 
poster sells the 
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d for fully illustrated booklet to :— = : 
RE OOKLET somun's LT. (Dept. W.B,), 439, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, + 


CHORUS OF APPROVAL 

Billy Butlin joins in with a sing-along in 1947 in 
Clacton-on-Sea. This was his second camp, built 
in 1938; following the success of the Skegness 
venture, Butlin formed a limited company in 1937 
to raise capital to invest in more sites. Shares sold 
out within five minutes. 
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| CHALET PALS 
Two women enjoy a cuppa 
in their chalet in 1939. 
Butlin’s 1936 brochure 

ey ceo) nal x-Xe Mam aU lalaliace My cel kel a 
electric light... snowy 
white sheets and fleecy 
warm blankets. Floors are 
carpeted” - a far cry from 
the spartan ‘pioneer : 
camps’ that came before. f : 
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ministry. Here, navy | LJ a. ee ee oie Sa Soe 
recruits sling hammocks at a = y ee SE «ER an bina 
HMS Royal Arthur, formerly 3 | p f bY 

Butlin’s Holiday Camp at = 

Skegness, where the beer 

garden was used as a sick 

bay. Butlin was asked to 

complete his new camp at 

at I(=\Var=laeMelelive man omive) c= 

at Ayr and Pwilheli for the 

armed forces. After the 
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CATCHING THE RAYS 
Women soak up the sun by 

the pool at Skegness soon 

after the camp reopened 

post-war in May 1946. ~~ 
Despite the damage resulting _ 
from military use and 

bombing - the Skegness 

camp suffered 52 hits - 

Butlin’s was open for 

business almost as soon aS 

the conflict was over, offering 

a chance for Britain’s weary 

people to recover. 
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HI-DE-HI! 
Redcoats quickly became known as 


the beaming face of Butlin’s — and 
were a huge factor in the camps’ boom 
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“GOOD MORNING, CAMPERS!” 
A Redcoat broadcasts the 7:45am WWE) (=ta0] oMet=1 1 Mine) 
the Filey camp in July 1946. The Redcoats We) MV{=Ye, 
from Butlin’s plan to help shy guests in his Skegness 
camp to mix. He asked Norman Bradford, a jolly 
engineer on his staff, to break the ice by telling 
after-dinner jokes, then fef=ha dl ate Me [U(-¥-1 aM vo) a f=] (<=) 
hands with their neighbours. The Redcoat was born. 











| NY vie 7 A\ hh & BUTLIN’S BUCCANEERS 
= \ ‘1 *) \\F 2 s\ She | a ae A pirate captain leads his motley juvenile crew around 
: > (Tare > ee . ~ B® the Filey camp in 1953. A sense of humour was 
ay | > essential for staff at the camps: Redcoats dressed 

— as Captain Blood were regularly chased into the pool 
by overexcited children. As an early recruitment 
leaflet specified: “A Redcoat is a guide, philosopher 
and friend... a member of a Happy Gang.” 
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REDDY FOR ACTION 


A Pair of Redcoats perform to joke KS-f=) ale (=) gw] ofey-) ce | 





a transport trailer at Skegness in 1955. The first FEEDING THE 5,000 
Redcoats comprised nine cheerful young men Ul oe 
and women hand-picked by Billy himself, who holiday initially included 
LCiax-ToR dalla meleimlimtat-Macclol-Viat-lq acto ol tat eae all meals - and with 
reputedly inspired by the uniforms of Canadian thousands staying at _ 

s mounties that Butlin recalled from his youth. peaks times by the sixties, 


that meant chefs cooking 
U] ol oX=¥ a at-| osm LOMeLelOM a a\-y-] oF 
Je) iimren(=) ar- evel l| e) (= Me) i 
_ sittings, three times a day. 
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eggs, 100 tons of sausages 
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CHILD’S PLAY 

A Redcoat comforts a tearful tot in Filey in 1953. 
Redcoats refereed wrestling, led Tlie baxeyate w-late, 
taught waterskiing - as well as entertaining 
C-XeT fol atmo) melalilolc-VaMivall (-Mast-tie parents enjoyed 

a well-earned break. Former Butlin’s employees 
include Jimmy Tarbuck, Johnny Ball, and Jimmy 
Perry and David Croft, writers of sitcom Hi-de-Hi! 
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IN PICTURES 
| BUTLIN’S 
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HURTLING INTO 
THE FUTURE 
Keeping pace with modern 
style, a monorail whizzes 
above Minehead in 1967. 
Butlin’s was riding high: it 

: took 1 million bookings in 

> 1972. But the boom in 
overseas package holidays 
soon took its toll. Butlin’s 

' concentrated its efforts on 
three resorts: Bognor 
Regis, Minehead and Billy’s 
Original site, Skegness. 
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THAT’S ENTERTAINMENT | Bs 
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Popular games and shows at Butlin’s evolved over the decades i 
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a 4 MY kag Ee #5 SHAKE A LEG =) 
a, E ea we fe Fresh air and outdoor exercise were key parts 
| BE se% a of the Butlin’s credo. Mass keep-fit sessions 
aren _ iS es and ball games were well attended, Fale Me) aal=yg 
i. ‘ s \s 8 al-fresco pursuits pulled in the crowds: these 
* oO ° A} holidaymakers are getting in the swing of 
things at a country-dancing event at Skegness 
just weeks before the outbreak of war in 1939. 
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f ee 4 an STARR IN THE MAKING 

= . ve : = From the early years, Butlin’s booked big showbiz 

A RIGHT OLD KNEES-UP » names and helped launch others. Laurel and 

In the early years of the camps, crowds , : \ Hardy, Bruce Forsyth and Benny Hill appeared, and 

gathered to enjoy simple pleasures, FYelailialate! <8 ¥! he Status Quo formed at the Minehead resort. Here, 

beauty queens, bonny babies and - yes - Py at) A Ringo Starr (second left) performs with Rory Storm 
e/ nF oy > jon ee : and the Hurricanes in 1961 at Skegness, where he was 


knobbly knees. These fine pins were Lop Jee oS - at tne | 
competing for the prize at a 1947 contest. 3 ig , ae ~~ ee playing in 1962 when he was poached by the Beatles. 
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Take advantage of our great trial offers and subscribe to 
your favourite magazine today. Or why not try a new one? 
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David Walliams & Simon Cowell 
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Great reasons to subscribe: 


M@ Subscriptions from just £1° 

M@ Save up to 41% after your trial period 

M Enjoy easy and convenient delivery direct to your door 
M Never miss an issue 

M Perfect summer reading 
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CODE 
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The doctor 


The story of medicine is long and gruesome yet, 
from trepanning to transplants, it continues to 
provide humankind’s most spectacular advances 













uscles to organs, nervous pharmaceutical drugs we benefit from today, 

system to blood circulation, it spans civilisations around the world over 

the human body is puzzlingly — several millennia, and across countless fields of 

complex. How to look after medicine and physiology. 

it when In order to give a small 

something justice to this rich story, 
goes wrong has been a | it is important to explore 
lesson lasting thousands of some key fields, such 
years, and there’s still so as surgery, nursing and 
much we don’t understand. anatomy; some of the major 

To unravel the story of developments like germ 

medicine - with its roots in theory and anaesthetics; as 
prehistoric times, boasting well as the physicians who 
some of the greatest minds led the way, chief of whom 
of antiquity and witnessing an explosion of was the ‘father of medicine’, the Ancient Greek 
advances in the last 200 years — is a formidable Hippocrates. Hold tight, as this whistle-stop 
challenge. From the first experiments with tour starts its expedition through humankind’s 


trepanning to the sophisticated operations and endless pursuit for medical mastery... 


HOLE IN THE HEAD 


DYoyAalaSmelm O)a=lalcikelale 
skulls have been found 
VVaia amd as) ere lalclalelamaleliosy 
Several have signs that the 
skulls were healing, so it 
smu areleleo|aianparcla\acielavanicre. 
the surgery. 


A 14th-century doctor 
performs trepanation (see 
Surgery, page 72) - where 
a hole is drilled in the head 
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FEATHER OF MEDICINE 








































— ncient Greece was by no means the birthplace of 
| A \ medicine. Even in prehistoric times, there is evidence 

(~~ \Athat people were experimenting with herbs to treat 
illness, while the early cultures of China, India, Babylonia and 
particularly Egypt were developing their own techniques. Yet it 
is a Greek who is today considered the ‘father of medicine’: 
Hippocrates of Cos. 

Little is Known about him - in fact, he may have been several 
men - but Hippocrates represents a move from superstition and 
magic towards reason and the examination of the body. 

Working in the fifth century BC, he believed a human was made 
up of four ‘humours’ (blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile) 
and diseases were caused by an imbalance between them. So 
to diagnose a patient, it was necessary for Hippocrates to 
analyse such elements as their faeces, mucus, vomit and 
earwax. Humorism is defunct now, but it was the overarching 
belief of the human anatomy until the 19th century. 

And where ancient medicine is commonly regarded as 
barbaric, dangerous and ill-informed, Hippocrates is the 
forerunner of ethical, caring medical practice. Doctors still 
take the Hippocratic Oath, promising to work for “the 
benefit of the sick, and will abstain 
from every voluntary act of 
mischief and corruption”. 













A witch 
doctor from 
20th-century 
North Africa 









hile Hippocrates and his 
humours hoped to explain 
maladies physically, there 


was still a strong belief in the power 
ee of faith healing, where divine power 
is called upon to cure a person. 
Shamans and witch doctors have 
existed since antiquity, using charms 
and chants to lure out evil spirits 
from a body, and early physicians 
were likely to be priests, who would 
commune with gods of medicine. 
Faith healing long remained a part 
of medical practices. For centuries, 
the monarchs of England and France claimed to have a divine power 
to cure the sick - the ‘royal touch’. Charles Il supposedly touched 
some 90,000 people to relieve them of the ‘king’s evil’ (or scrofula, 
a disease that usually went away without treatment). And today, 
people still flock to Lourdes, France, believing in the healing powers 
of the waters, after a vision of Mary was seen at the spot in 1858. 
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ot until the 19th century was germ theory - stating that some Ff 
a diseases are caused by microorganisms - finally adopted. In / 3 

the 1670s, Dutch scientist Antonie van Leeuwenhoek had ; 
identified bacteria, which paved the way for the early 19th-century Lee 


Italian Agostino Bassi to prove a silkworm disease (ravishing the 
silk industry at the time) was caused by a fungus. 

Germ theory was established in the 1860s by French chemist Louis 
Pasteur, who proved germs fermented wine and soured 
milk. From that, he developed pasteurisation and 
inoculations against anthrax and rabies. 
Pasteur’s experiments inspired Joseph | 
Lister, a British surgeon, to develop 
antiseptics for surgeries and the 
German Robert Koch to discover the 
microorganisms causing tuberculosis 
and cholera. This theory led to an 
exponential rise in medical advances 
throughout the 19th century and 
forever changed the field z 
of medicine. . 





















The microscope used by 
Louis Pasteur to study 
strings of silkworms 
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oing under the surgeon’s knife is a 
daunting prospect today, so spare a 
thought for those who required 
surgery before sterilisation, precision 
tools and anaesthetics. Patients could, 
and regularly did, die from the shock of 
the pain of early surgeries, or at the least 
94 were left disfigured. 
RR i? ie The oldest-known 
iRoom Se surgical procedure is 
7 trepanning, or drilling a 
hole in the head, which 
goes back to prehistoric 
/ times. This may have 
Slit had a practical effect 
>> -to relieve pressure on 
the skull after an injury 
- but it could have also 
been used to give a 
trapped demon a hole 
to escape, or so they believed. The ancient 
cultures were no strangers to surgery, with 
Aztecs dismembering sacrificial victims and 
the Egyptians performing mummifications, 
while the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi 
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even mentions eye 
operations. 

Rather than a 
specialist field, 
however, surgery was 
a ‘cut-and-run’ job. In 
medieval times, barbers (who 
had no shortage of razors and 
knives) were 
called upon as 
battlefield surgeons, 
which became so 
common that, in 1540, 
Henry VIII granted a 
charter for the Company 
of Barber Surgeons. 

As understanding 
of anatomy and 
anaesthetics grew in the 
19th and 20th centuries, 
surgery became a skilled profession. Intricate 
operations - such as heart transplants, first 
performed in 1967 - which would have been 
inconceivable to ancient surgeons like Galen 
(see Anatomy, page 74), were possible. 
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53-year-old grocer in 
South Africa was the first 
recipient of a heart 
transplant in 1967. The 
operation was a success 
but he died 18 days later 
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SURGICAL TOOLS 


he instruments of surgery over the 

years bear a striking resemblance to 

tools of torture and, indeed, surgery 
could be worse than any means of torture. 
When the future King Henry V was shot 
below the eye with an arrow, a 
special corkscrew device was 
created to twist it out from his 
skull. Hammers and chisels were 
a regular feature as well as bone 
saws, which were equally savage. 
In 1830, a German doctor named 
Bernhard Heine invented a 
special saw that worked in the 
same fashion as a chainsaw. 

Yet, one instrument has 
remained remarkably unchanged 
over the years. In Ancient Rome, 
scalpels were used to make 
incisions, and they were 
essentially the same 
shape and style as 
those used in 
modern theatres. 
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Whether it be the 19th-century 
amputation set (above) or Heine’s 
bone-cutting osteotome (left), historic 
surgical tools look extremely menacing 
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here was a Chinese surgeon in the late second 
century AD named Hua Tuo, who performed 
operations using a mixture of wine and hemp to 
prevent his patients feeling pain. It is the first 
recorded instance of a physician using an anaesthetic 
(though the practice may have existed before then). 
It wasn’t widely used however, and remained that 
way for centuries. Even as surgeries were advancing 
during the Renaissance, operations were not always 
considered a wise option as the pain was too great. 
With no anaesthetic whatsoever, patients were left 
to grit their teeth and bare it. 

Drugs and herbs had been used as pain killers since antiquity, 
especially opium, and acupuncture in China was believed to have 
anaesthetic qualities. In the 19th century, however, chemical 
alternatives started to appear. The first recorded successful use of 
ether during an operation took place in 1846 by an American 
dentist, William Morton. Weeks after that, it was used for a leg 
amputation. A year later, a Scottish doctor named James Young 
Simpson discovered chloroform to be a strong anaesthetic. He 
invited friends to his house to test it, only for them to wake up the 

ae next morning realising the substance had knocked them out. 
Uy I Along with the growth of antiseptics, anaesthetics made 
iy ‘ surgeries much safer. 
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ABOVE: William 
Morton uses ether 
for the first time 
LEFT: In the 

19th century, 
ether was 
breathed 
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In. the 16th century, Belgian 
physician Andreas Vesalius 
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with his work on anatomy 
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Vesalius’s 1543 book show 
the muscles and brain, as 
well as an anatomy lesson 
performed by the physician 
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or some 1,300 years, the authority when it came to anatomy was 
the Greek physician Galen. Working in Rome in the second 
century AD, he was able to study the wounds of the gladiators, 
but the bulk of his research was achieved by dissecting animals. 
Cutting up the human body was forbidden in Rome. He corrected 
several mistakes that were commonly held - the most important of 
which was his demonstration that the arteries carried blood, not air 
- but his work didn’t take into account the differences between the 
* animals he was dissecting and humans. 


Galen went unopposed until the 16th century, when Andreas 


Vesalius, a young doctor from Brussels, published his pivotal work on 
anatomy, De humani corporis fabrica (‘On the Fabric of the Human 
Body’) in 1543. The esteemed artist Leonardo da Vinci had made 
several accurate drawings of the human body earlier but they were 
never published. 


With Vesalius’s detailed illustrations, medicine advanced in leaps 
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and bounds. Medical schools began performing dissections in large 
theatres for teaching purposes, beginning at the University of Padua 
where Vesalius taught, and his own student, William Harvey, would go 
on to make ground-breaking descriptions of the circulation of blood. 
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Tropical medicine 


As British subjects 
travelled more, 
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British physicians 
began to take more 
interest in illnesses 

from other 
countries. Patrick © 
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Ithough it is often said 

that nursing began with 

Florence Nightingale 
and the Crimean War, it has 
always been a part of medicine 
- in the Bible, a woman named 
Phoebe is referred to as 
treating the ailments of men 
and women. Monks and nuns regularly served as nurses in medieval 
Europe, when it was common for the sick to seek help in monasteries 
and convents. 

Nursing, however, was not a true profession. As Nightingale recalled, 
it was done by “those who were too old, too weak, too drunken, too 
dirty, too stupid or too bad to do anything else”. If not being treated in 
a hospital, it was considered the responsibility of family and friends 
to care for a sick person. That changed during the Crimean War of 
1853-56, when she was sent to Turkey to tend the wounded British 
soldiers. By sanitising the wards, feeding the sick properly and 
making nightly rounds with her famous lamp, Nightingale’s work 
was recognised in the newspapers - the ‘Lady with the Lamp’ lit the 
way for nurses worldwide. She wrote several influential tracts 
concerning the state of hospitals and proper nursing, and schools 
were established, beginning with one Nightingale herself set up at 
St Thomas’ Hospital in London. 
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Florence Nightingale was 
horrified by how soldiers were 


treated in the Crimean War and 
made revolutionary changes 
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to grind into powder to 
treat headaches, while Ancient 
Romans believed the blood of 
gladiators could cure epilepsy. 
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——s technology, drugs and treatments yet some the old ways 
continue to serve a purpose. The first uses of leeches for 
bloodletting come from both Egypt and India some 2,500 years ago, 

and they are still used in hospital today to improve 
circulation after reconstructive surgery. 
For centuries, bloodletting was seen as a 
quick way to restore the balance of the 
four humours (see Father of Medicine, 
page 71) or to remove impure blood 
from the sick. In the 19th century, 
the practice came into vogue in 
Europe and America, so leeches 
were bought in massive quantities. 
It is thought that 5-6 million were 
used every year in Paris alone. 
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A 16th-century 
king hopes 

several leeches 
will cure him 
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Accidental 
discovery 


Discovering insulin 


PNidate) ele] ameleleine) a 


Treating tetanus 


ot every ‘advance’ in 

medicine has been for 

the good of 
humankind. Highly 
poisonous mercury was a 
favoured ointment in the 
ancient world and it 
enjoyed a resurgence in the 
Renaissance as a cure for 
syphilis. Other harmful 
substances sold as medicines, 
some as late as the 20th century, include 
arsenic, heroin and cocaine. The latter was an 
ingredient in French chemist Angelo Mariani’s 
health tonic ‘Vin Mariani’, created in the 1860s. 

Animals have been called upon to treat the 

sick too, often to make the supreme sacrifice. 
In the 16th century, children were advised to 
eat rotting mice to stop wetting the bed, dung 
has been used to cure all manner of ailments, 
and a cooked owl was seen as a cure for gout 
in medieval times. 
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New element 


Further advances 
were possible 
thanks to the work 
Tam eslelleysleud hia’ ae) i 
Marie and Pierre 
orerd(=ar-]alemaat=)ia 
fo | FXere)¥/=) aV are) m= aT =N'N 
element, radium. 


and scientists had 
ex=\-Jame) a diaremin 
Jlaalitslarslactsomkel s 
years before, it was 
the Canadian 
a cto (=\a(el@=y-laidiare, 
Valve maal=\ellor-] mone le(=als 
Charles Best who 
ef=vaidia(-xemlacielliar 
Within a year, it was 
used to successfully 
treat a teenage boy 
with diabetes, and it 
has since saved 
many lives. 


Nato) a al=1 ane | xexe)Y(=1 aN 
was penicillin, by 
the Scottish 
bacteriologist 
PANCey lave (=) quad (sJaaliare 
He was studying 
influenza when he 
cote] iexe maatelel(ematcle 
folceyamelam-Mmeelidela= 
AT-M cm eld <lale molar 
Nats waalelelce mine) e) el-ve 
bacteria from 
fel co) di ave MoM mt (=yaaliate) 
fe (=\V=1 fe) eX-1e Malis 
fo [xoxo V(-1aVmieladal=) a 


disease tetanus, 
which causes 
spasms, was an 
Flaletl=yalmcyecole| ce [-m-lale| 
olla iaremalce)a (emus) an F 
it was a problem in 
the trenches. A 
vaccination was 
fo [=\V/=1(e) ol-vo Ml am aal= 
twenties but its use 
was not fully 
realised until World 
War Il, when it was 
used to treat 
soldiers’ wounds. 








Unlocking our DNA 


James Watson and 
Francis Crick’s 
fo | FXeve)¥(=) ave) im dal=) 
structure of DNA 
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medical advances in 
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Two spurious 
medicines: 
ground Egyptian 
mummy powder 
and mercury 


Preventing polio 


Wi ar-malelanlel=\areyi 
20th-century 
aar=xe [lots] mel exe) V{-1 a (235 
are far too many to 
aat=yala(elammeoleiare| 
Jlefaliacetslaimallaceliare) 
was a vaccine for 
exe) |(oMem=mate)aadle)i= 
disease that attacks 
the nervous system 
- by American 
Jonas Salk. Since, 
1-1 a\-e) ma ale)Ul-t-] alee) i 
rod avi kel cya at=\\{-m el=\-18 
spared from the 
painful disease. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK 


It was an 8,000-mile mission into the unknown. 
Pat Kinsella follows the men that canoed uphill across 
a continent to unite America with its manifest destiny... 








GO WEST, YOUNG MEN 
The expedition’s punishing river 
and mountain journey brought 


CK X1, ALAMY X1 


RSTO 


u them into contact with many 
a Native American tribes 
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“The first white men of your people who 
came to our country were named Lewis 
and Clark. They brought many 
things that our people had never 
seen. They talked straight. These 
men were very kind. 


Chief Joseph of the Nez Percé 
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resident Thomas Jefferson was 
a man with a vision. When 
serendipity gifted the United 
States a vast swathe of new 
and unexplored territory, he 
immediately sent a handpicked 
team of soldiers and frontiersmen across the 
Mississippi and into the void beyond, to explore 
North America’s longest river, the mysterious 
Missouri, and push his newborn nation’s 
horizons as far as they could go. 

The 35-man expedition was spearheaded 
by Jefferson’s personal secretary and, besides 
surviving whatever the wilderness threw at them 
— including bone-crunching rapids, mountains, 
grizzly bears and unknown tribes - the explorers 
had to become cartographers, journalists and 
scientists on the hoof. Their journey is one of the 
most celebrated feats of endurance and discovery 
in the history of the US. Indeed, it was a crucial 
part of the jigsaw puzzle that pieced the country 
together in the first place. 


TEAM AMERICA 
In late 1803, the United States of America 
suddenly doubled in size when Napoleon - 





ILLUSTRATION: DAWN COOPER, ALAMY X2, ART ARCHIVE X1, GETTY X2 


Mi pol ors) 7 14 MAY 1804 
| Camp Dubois 
bite After spending the winter training on the 
hist east bank of the Mississippi, Clark and the 
. main expedition team depart Camp Dubois 
, (near present-day Wood River, Illinois), 
paddling canoes up the Missouri to meet 
Lewis at St Charles. Together they set off up 
the Missouri River on 21 May. Four days later 
they pass the village of La Charrette, noted 
as the last white settlement on the river. 


20 AUGUST 1804 

Floyd’s Bluff 
t Sergeant Charles Floyd falls ill and dies 
ais (likely from a ruptured appendix). 
. Remarkably, he is the only man lost during 
x the entire expedition. The party marks the 

— grave with a cedar post and names the spot 

", Floyd’s Bluff and a nearby waterway Floyd 
2 a River in his honour. 






preparing to recommence war with Britain 

— flogged the country 828,000 square miles of 
land at a bargain price, in a flash sale known as 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

Little was known about this immense 
territory, which sprawled across land 
that now forms all or part of 15 
modern-day states, other than 
that it offered the ambitious 
young nation a springboard 
for further exploration and 
expansion - potentially all the 
way to the west coast. 

This brought the realisation of 
Manifest Destiny (the belief that the 
US would and should ultimately span the 
continent from Atlantic to Pacific) a significant 
stride closer - a concept that horrified Britain 
and Spain. But Europe was embroiled in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and Jefferson acted swiftly. 
He founded the Corps of Discovery and 
commissioned a task force to explore and chart 
the vast wilderness that had suddenly become 
bolted onto the US. 

To posterity, the Corps of Discovery 
Expedition is better Known by the names of 
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the two men who led it - Captain Meriwether 
Lewis and Second Lieutenant William Clark. 
Their mission was mammoth. Besides mapping 
the new territory, they were tasked with 
making contact with the myriad tribes of 
Native Americans that lived along the 
Missouri River, and establishing US 
sovereignty over these people and 
their land - by peaceful means if 
possible (but they carried serious 
firepower just in case). 

In addition, they were seeking 
the Northwest Passage, a navigable 
river route across the continent that 
Jefferson and many others desperately 

hoped existed. And they had a broad 

scientific goal too, to study the area’s unfamiliar 
flora and fauna. It was a near-impossible 
challenge, but Jefferson knew just the man for 
the job. 

Since 1801, Lewis, a former soldier, had 
worked as an aide and personal secretary 
to the President, who considered him an 
extraordinarily capable man. A student of world 
exploration and the western frontier, Jefferson 
earmarked Lewis as leader for the expedition 









24 OCTOBER 1804 

Fort Mandan 
Present-day Washburn, North Dakota. The 
party reaches a Mandan village, opposite 
which they build Fort Mandan and settle for 
the winter. Here they employ Toussaint 
Charbonneau and his wife Sacagawea, who 
gives birth to a son. The family accompanies 
them for the rest of the expedition. 


25 APRIL 1805 

Missouri meets Yellowstone 
18 days after leaving Fort Mandan, the 
party reaches the confluence of the Missouri 
with the Yellowstone River. 


AUGUST 1805 

Headwaters of the Missouri 
Lewis meets Shoshone leader Cameahwait, 
who turns out to be Sacagawea’s brother. 
After establishing Camp Fortunate, they 


purchase horses, hire Old Toby as a guide 
and cross Lemhi Pass. 


SEPTEMBER 1805 

Bitterroot Range 
The party traverses the Bitterroot Mountains 
along the Lolo Trail, almost starving in the 
process, but eventually overcoming the 
Continental Divide. 


6-9 OCTOBER 1805 

Clearwater River 
The party encounters a friendly tribe of Nez 
Percé, who agree to look after their horses. 
Five dugout canoes are built for the trip to 
the ocean. 


8 18 NOVEMBER 1805 

Pacific Ocean 
After canoeing down the Clearwater, Snake 
and Columbia rivers, the expedition reaches 


the Pacific Ocean at the mouth of the 
Columbia River. They build Fort Clatsop 
on the south bank, where they sit out 
the winter. 


=) 10 JUNE 1806 


Camp Chopunnish 

Having left Fort Clatsop in late March, the 
party arrives back at the Bitterroot 
Mountains to find them still covered in snow 
and impossible to cross. They split into two 
groups, with Lewis leading one party up the 
Blackfoot River and Clark leading another 
along the Bitterroot River. 


T 6 JULY 1806 

Clark’s party 
Clark’s group crosses the Continental Divide 
at Gibbons Pass, travels on to Yellowstone 
River and discovers Pompey’s Tower (now 
Pompeys Pillar). 


THE MAIN PLAYERS 


\ su | MERIWETHER LEWIS 


| Presidential aide, soldier and explorer. 
Joint leader of the Corps of Discovery. 
Became Governor of Upper Louisiana 
in 1807. Died from gunshot wounds 
(probably self-inflicted) in 1809. 







| WILLIAM CLARK 


Soldier, explorer, Indian agent, 





MISSION IMPASSABLE 


irst 2,000 territorial governor and slave owner. 
The keelboat used for the el ear | Recruited as joint leader of the Corps. 
miles. On several occasions | 


Later became Governor of Missouri 
= m | 
be back-breakingly hauled acaal a ————— Sr Territory and a Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 











SACAGAWEA 
even as he Washington DC and travelled to Pittsburgh Became invaluable to the expedition 
conceptualised it. to begin organising supplies and hiring as a translator, guide and de facto 
He then personally men. He chose his old military commander Peace ae) Ne ee oaeiee 
- p ; es to Native Americans that the 
prepared Lewis for Clark as joint leader, and tasked him with expedition came in peace). 
the task ahead by recruiting the rest of the team, requesting 
arranging expert bachelors who were good hunters and OLD TOBY 
instruction in medicine, experienced in wilderness survival. In total, Real name Pikee Queenah 
geography, astronomy and navigation, and 33 men were engaged, and they spent the (Swooping Eagle). A war chief of 
iving him access to his own extensive libra winter of 1803-04 training at Camp Dubois pe ey mee ee eae! 
avis 8 P ; Western Shoshone, he led Lewis and 
On 5 July 1803, two days after the Louisiana on the east bank of the Mississippi (see 1 on Clark across the Continental Divide, 
Purchase was made public, Lewis left the map below). > guiding them along the Lolo Trail. 
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_ For the first 2,000 miles of the q 
Mandan. journey, along the Missouri - against = 
uengaly the current all the way - Lewis had t 

a 55-foot shallow-draft keelboat Onis Phe 
built. It carried 12 tons of cargo and PURCHASE 
had a sail, but the cumbersome 

boat was primarily man-powered, 

with oars and poles. When the 

current became too much, the 

men would tow the boat from the 

bank. It was arduous work, and they 

often travelled only 13-14 miles om—@flemes (Ottbound route 
a day. Without the assistance of 

friendly Native American tribes - = 
including the Shoshone and Nez 
Percé nations, with whom they 
negotiated - Lewis and Clark would 
almost certainly have perished ER 
_in the Rockies, a hurdle 


, ae 


Fort 


Return route 
e © e ee Lewis’s return 


Clark’s return 























~ og hres which they barely ‘i Sergeant Floyd dies 
7 JULY 1806 HF, =. knew existed, before P 
T Lewis’s party te & running into it. k i Lewis fights Blackfoot tribe 


Lewis’s group crosses the Continental Divide at 
Lewis and Clark Pass. They later become 
involved in a fight with the Blackfoot tribe, 
during which two Native Americans are killed. 


“if Meeting with Shoshone tribe _ 


Building canoes 


1D zaveusr to Sr OM a — 
North Dakota a * fs. ¢ 


The two groups reunite on the Missouri River, Pa ee 


2 
a 


from where the river’s current carries them 


swiftly towards home. 
Horne THE 


T 25 SEPTEMBER 1806 
Journey’s end L U | 
The expedition arrives back in St Louis, 


where most people have long since given PUR C H 
them up for dead. 
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cae ‘| LEWIS AND CLARK 


EXPEDITION 


In May 1804, the expedition 
set off from the confluence of the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers. 
The men travelled up the Missouri, 
paddling canoes and a keelboat 
against the flow, as they would for 
the next 2,000 miles. The going 
was slow and tough but, despite 
several disciplinary issues (stealing, 
drunkenness and dereliction of 
duty - all punished by flogging), 
steady progress was made. 
Unbeknown to Lewis and Clark, 
however, their fortunes could have 
been very different. 


PUSHING BOUNDARIES 
Although exploring land covered 


by the Louisiana Purchase 

was legit, the Discovery Corps 
Expedition fully intended to 
venture beyond the territory of 
the US into turf claimed by Spain. 
Authorities in New Mexico heard 
about the plan as early as March 
1804 (from US General James 
Wilkinson, a spy), but it took 







WESTERN QUEST 

BELOW: The expedition also had a 
scientific mission to record new 
plant and animal species. They sent 
the first prairie dog that they 
encountered to Jefferson as a gift; 
Lewis and Clark hold a council with 
Omaha and Oto tribes at Council 
Bluff BOTTOM: Lewis meets the 
Shoshones RIGHT: The Columbia 
River, the last leg before the weary 
party finally reached the Pacific 


re 


Washburn, North Dakota (3). The 
captains decided to overwinter just 
across the water from the settlement, 
building a fort that provoked much 
interest from the Mandans and their 
Hidatsa neighbours. 

Here Lewis and Clark met 
Toussaint Charbonneau, a 
French-Canadian fur trapper 
with Native American blood, 
who'd been living with the 
Hidatsa. They employed 
Charbonneau as a translator, 
but it was his pregnant 
15-year-old Shoshone wife, 
Sacagawea, who would prove 
genuinely invaluable to the 
success of the expedition. 
Sacagawea gave birth to a son, 
Jean Baptiste Charbonneau, in 
February 1805, and the baby 
remained with the party for 
the duration of the expedition. 

In spring, the keelboat 
was dispatched back down 
the river with several men, 

a progress report and some 
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them until 1 August to botanical samples, such 

try to stop Lewis and as a live prairie dog, a 

Clark. From Santa species previously ee 5, 
Fe they dispatched $500.33 unseen in the east. hy ; ‘ ie 
Pedro Vial and José ee fee ee os ‘ Meanwhile, é ae ee 
Jarvet, along with 52 A eetumonenaa 5 the expedition aoa (Jo) 

soldiers, to intercept Haine enor continued, leaving | 

the expedition in service with the the fort on 7 April, P aie Atirtes. 94s ee gleare tne 
central Nebraska, but expedition reaching Yellowstone Man Shh oko a ee Tes atin ee art UR WERE, 
they completely missed River a couple of weeks Ay ‘ats ee 

the Americans, who’d later (4) and travelling on 

already gone through. through modern Montana. In 


Oblivious to the fact that they 
were being chased, the expedition 
continued. Their first encounter 
with Native Americans came 
in early August, when they met 
representatives from the Oto and 
Missouri nations. Well prepared, 
Lewis and Clark were armed with 
a haul of special silver medallions 
(called Indian Peace Medals), 
featuring a portrait of Jefferson and 
a message of peace and friendship. 
Handing these out, they engaged 
in trade with numerous tribes 
including the Missouris, Omahas, 
Yankton Sioux and Arikaras. 

Early meetings passed without 
incident, but further upstream the 
Lakota people were less tolerant 
of the white-faced intruders, and 
made considerable demands in 
return for letting the party continue 
up the river. Tensions mounted and 
violence between the two groups 
almost erupted several times. 

By October, the party reached a 
Mandan village near present-day 
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May, Charbonneau’s boat capsized 
during a storm, spilling crucial 
supplies and journals into the river, 
but Sacagawea rescued most of the 
items, earning respect from the 
captains. Her value would soon 
become even more evident. 


ROCKY ROAD 
In mid-June, Lewis discovered 
the Great Falls of the Missouri 
River while scouting ahead, and 
soon the expedition arrived at the 
headwaters of the river. Here they 
ran up against the Rockies and, as 
the magnitude of the Continental 
Divide sank in, hopes of locating 
the Northwest Passage receded. 
On 13 August, Lewis, again 
scouting ahead, located and 
crossed the Lemhi Pass and the 
following day met Cameahwait, 
a Shoshone leader. Returning 
to the expedition party, he 
established Camp Fortunate 
(5), and a meeting was staged 
with the Shoshone. During this 
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encounter, it transpired 
that Cameahwait was 
Sacagawea’s brother. 

With good relations 
established, the explorers 
traded guns, ammunition 
and uniforms in exchange 
for horses and a Shoshone 
guide, Old Toby. The party 

crossed the Continental 
Divide through Lemhi 
Pass on 26 August 1805, 
at which point they left 
US territory, passing into 
the disputed terrain of Oregon. 

In September, Old Toby led them along the 
Lolo Trail across the Bitterroot Range of the 
northern Rocky Mountains (6). It took 11 days, 
and snow was already on the ground. Conditions 
were brutal and the party resorted to eating 
candle wax and horse meat to survive. 


OCEAN-BOUND 


On the other side of the mountain range (7), the 
expedition party chanced upon a friendly Nez 
Perce tribe who agreed to look after their horses 
while the group continued to the coast. After 
constructing several dugout canoes, on 9 October 
they set off down the Clearwater, Snake and 
Columbia rivers. 


The return journey was no less 
eventful. Travelling upstream along 







crossed the Continental Divide at 
what’s now known as Lewis and 


When Mount Hood loomed into view, the 
explorers knew they were following in the 
paddle stokes of William Robert Broughton, a 
British naval officer who’d explored inland along 
the Columbia from the Pacific coast in 1792. They 
sighted the ocean on 7 November and arrived at 
the river mouth on the 18th. 

On the south side of the Columbia (8), the 
weary party built Fort Clatsop, which would 
be their home until 23 March 1806, when the 
long return journey began. More than just an 
overwinter shelter, Clatsop was a US base in 
Oregon. Within decades, tens of thousands 
would join the Oregon Trail and trace the 
Missouri River, cross the Rockies (albeit via 
an easier pass) to settle on this land. Manifest 
Destiny would be fulfilled, with no small debt to 
the Corps of Discovery Expedition. 

They weren't the first people to cross the 
continent - Scotsman Alexander Mackenzie had 
done that a decade earlier, across land that’s 
now Canada - but their achievements were 
extraordinary. They’d made predominantly 
positive contact with numerous Native American 
nations, coloured in large chunks of the map of 
North America and chronicled many species of 
flora and fauna. 

Perhaps their most significant contribution, 
however, came via something they didn’t find - 
the elusive Northwest Passage that their President 
had so pinned his hopes on. By discovering 
the scale of the mountains that divided the 
continent, this idea could now be cast into the 
bin of myths about western America, along with 
talk of llamas and woolly mammoths. 
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Undaunted Courage: Meriwether Lewis, Thomas Jefferson and the 
Opening of the American West by Steven Ambrose 


WATCH 
Lewis & Clark: The Journey of the Corps of Discovery by Ken Burns 
TRAVEL 
Follow in their pioneering footsteps: www.lewisandclarktrail.com 


©) EA) WHAT DO You THINK? 
Should Lewis and Clark’s achievements be celebrated more? 
What was their real legacy? 


Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT? 


River, where he discovered a feature 
he called ‘Pompey’s Tower’ after 


the Columbia, Clearwater and Snake 


rivers was brutal, but the Nez Percé 
honoured their promise to look after 
the horses. The Bitterroot Mountains 
were snow-covered and impassable, 
and the expedition party split. 

Lewis explored the Blackfoot River, 





Clark Pass and became involved ina 
skirmish with a Blackfoot tribe - the 
one episode of hostility between the 
expedition and Native Americans. 
Clark travelled the Bitterroot River, 
crossed the mountains at Gibbons 
Pass and explored the Yellowstone 


Sacagawea’s baby son. The groups 
met up again on 12 August on the 
Missouri River, in modern-day North 
Dakota, and on 23 September they 
arrived back in St Louis - two years, 
four months and ten days after 
they’d left. 
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NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


Flummoxed about the 
French Revolution? Baffled 





by the Boers? Whatever 
your historical question, our 
expert panel has the answer. The original ninja flourished concerning the ninja. This was part to talk to when passing on the 
, in Japan for a fairly short of a deliberate policy of obfuscation results of his work to clients. 
@Historyrevmag : . _ : 
#askhistrevmag period of history from by the ninja themselves. In order Others claimed to be able to fly, , 
about 1450 to around 1680. Given to hide their real methods, they to hold their breath underwater O 
www.facebook.com/ ; ; : ; L 
HistoryRevealed the highly secretive nature of these invented all sorts of stories about for hours on end or to be able to = 
editorahistory experts in espionage, assassination how they did their work. One Kept transform themselves into insects =! 
NS Lu 
heed Pavieslcdicon and sabotage, it’s difficult to be a menagerie of trained birds, rats to gain access to locked rooms 2 
and enemy fortresses. RM a 


certain about anything very much and other animals that he pretended 
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What’s the oldest 
chat-up line 
In history? : 


If there’s one thing we learn from historical seduction 

guides, it’s that there isn’t much new under the sun. 

Early-modern suggestions for chatting up a woman 
include blatant flattery, offering beer and cheesecake, suggesting 
you might relieve her of the ‘burden’ of virginity and comparing 
her belly to Salisbury Plain. Perhaps the oldest guide to romance 
is Ovid’s tongue-in-cheek The Art of Love (c2 AD), and much 
of it seems familiar. Men of Ancient Rome are advised to hang 
out at the theatre or the chariot race, and start conversation 
with a lady about the spectacle or who she supports. They 
are encouraged to declare a passion while drunk (so it can be 
retracted later) but, if all else fails, simply to go for melodrama - 
women long to hear a man is “dying of a frantic passion” or the 
simple words: “You're the only girl for me.” EB 


ANTWERP 
OR BUST 
The battle was 
Hitler’s last great play 
to breach Allied lines 


In December 1944, in his last 

major offensive of the Second 

World War, Hitler attempted 
to split the western allies and recapture 
the vital supply port of Antwerp by 
ordering his forces to launch a surprise 
thrust through the hilly and wooded 
Ardennes region in Southern Belgium. 
The area was only lightly held by 
American troops and, caught off guard, 
they were initially swept aside. Within 
two days, some German units had 
advanced up to 60 miles into Allied 





“BOTTLED > BRAVERY 
Ovid recommended declaring wate 
while drunk - so it can be retracte 
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WHY WAS THE BATTLE 
©) Sa Bn | m= 1 0] Bc) So og.) BB oy 


territory, creating the ‘bulge’ in the 
frontline that gave the battle its popular 
name. But their initial success was not 
to last, especially as they lacked the 
vital fuel they needed to keep their 
tanks and vehicles going. As Allied 
resistance stiffened and improving 
weather allowed the Allied Air Forces 
to join the action, the German attack 
ground to a halt. In mid-January 1945 
they were forced to retreat, having 
suffered heavy losses in men and tanks 
that they were unable to replace. JH 









WHEN WERE 
RIGHT AND 
LEFT SHOES 
INVENTED? 


For more than 3,000 
years, shoes were made 
onMatclalemelalom dita mrs 
ide-1(e lala elgeyil (-mm Ce) ele)(-1e-MUki-te 
a ‘last’, a foot-shaped wooden 
aakelelreM-Teolelaremydal(odamant-1%-) ate] | 
was stretched and sewn together. 
These lasts were all straight until 
the early 1800s when American 
foXe} eo} ol (-Jan IIT Elan Celelate me(=sd(elal-re| 
off-centre ones, allowing him 
ikem o) cole (e(ec-Mceleyay (=>) adits i 
better mirrored the real shape 
of feet. But it wasn’t until the 
i Ce (=¥-) 0) g=¥-le M-le le) ela (e)a me) mant-(oualiar=) 
manufacture in the 1840s 
and 1850s that mass- 
fe) coe [Ule=e Mm celel al (=¥-) 
oko) o) (=e Md at-m(-vamre]ale 
right pattern we 
now know so 
(=) | GN 














PUTTING DOWN ROUTES 


| Merchants in a camel caravan 


} \ } \ : N Me ( PO ie trading along the Silk Road 
IN A NUTSHELL Wer 3}. Baa. 


THE SILK 
ROAD 








An extraordinary endeavour to bridge East 
and West, this huge artery route changed 
trade, culture and religion forever 





What was it? come into contact with European 
©) The Silk Road was civilisations, initially through 
a trading route - or the conquests of the Greek king 
network of trading routes -— that Alexander the Great who reached 
connected China with the West as far as India in the fourth 
in ancient times. century BC. Later on, it was the 
growing Roman empire that was required. The name Silk Road Was it just goods that 
How did the Silk Road come coming to dominate the region is a little misleading, though, travelled on the Silk Road? 
into being? and so the emerging Silk Road because silk was only one of a Not at all. In fact, perhaps the 
The name ‘Silk Road’ was only acted as a bridge between the East large number of different items most enduring legacy of the Silk 
coined in the 19th century, but and the West, through central that were traded on the network, Road is the mixing of cultures 
the routes it refers to originated Asia and the Middle East. which also included textiles, and ideas that it facilitated. 
around the second century BC. precious metals, spices and furs. Along the road, people from 
In 138 BC the Chinese emperor Why is it called the many different civilisations got to 
dispatched an envoy called Zhang ‘Silk’ Road? How did these items travel meet each other and the results 
Qian to make contact with a It’s because silk was one of the across the Silk Road? were extraordinary. Religions in 
tribal group in central Asia. When _ key goods traded along the route. The Silk Road stretched around particular were spread along the 
Zhang arrived, he was captured The Chinese had learned how 4,000 miles and extremely few road and this is how, for example, 
and kept as a prisoner for several to manufacture this luxurious people would have travelled the Buddhism travelled from India 
years, but was eventually freed material from silkworms perhaps entire length of it themselves. to China. Technology was also 
and returned to China where he as early as the third millennium BC Generally goods were carried by disseminated via the Silk Road, 
told, among other things, of the and, for a long time, they were a number of different traders, including the Chinese inventions 
magnificent Arabian horses he the only people who could having been exchanged several of paper and gunpowder. 
had encountered. The Chinese produce it. It was highly prized times along the way. The traders 
authorities were keen to acquire by other civilisations — especially themselves journeyed in groups- When did the Silk Road 
these horses and so began a Ancient Rome - and soit became sometimes containing hundreds come to an end? 
process of long-distance trade one of China’s main exports of people — riding on camels or The road was still in use in the 
with central Asia. Meanwhile, and the currency by which they horses or occasionally travelling late middle ages and famously 
from the west, central Asia had often paid for the goods that they — by foot. Some items were also the Venetian explorer Marco Polo 
carried by sea, as maritime Silk travelled along it to China in the 
ee 2 Roads developed. 13th century (although his story 
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is increasingly questioned by 
historians). However, it went into 


SILKY SKI LLS decline not long afterwards for 
Women preparing newly- 
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Nowadays, the Silk 
Road has become 

a popular route for 
tourism, while policy- 
makers speak about 
developing new Silk 
Roads across Asia to 
boost economic growth 
in the continent. 
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ALAMY X2, ART ARCHIVE X2, BRIDGEMAN IMAGES X1, GETTY X1, PRESS ASSOCIATION X1 





HEIGHT 3.5-4 METRES 
This 22-metre dead end holds 
arguably the world’s finest cave 


art, including vivid depictions of 


The Sistine Chapel of Paleolithic cave art - the Lascaux Cave megaloceros, Chinese horses 
and a 4-metre black bull. 




















Discovered by four local boys in 1940, the remarkably 

detailed and vivid animal pictures and symbols in France’s 

Lascaux Cave date back 17,000 years. They bear witness to 
our ancestors’ daily lives... and to their startling artistic talent. 





THE ‘UNICORN’ 


An oddly-shaped 
~4a,) mysterious creature with 
DS long straight horns has 
been dubbed the unicorn. 


mu A 30-metre-long frieze 
FRANCE features bulls, deer, horses and 


50 mysterious geometric signs. 


THE PASSAGEWAY 
Crammed with 385 
carvings and paintings 

ee, depicting aurochs, bison, 

7 deer, horses and ibex. 


ILLUSTRATION: SOL 90, ALAMY X2, GETTY X6, TOPFOTO X2 







< Entrance to the cave 

In prehistoric times, a rocky 
escarpment marked the entrance 
but was later hidden by several 
thousand years of erosion. 
Ultimately, a landslide completely 
blocked the entrance. In 1940 an 
upturned tree revealed a small 
hole into which Robot the 

dog disappeared... 
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235 METRES 

The total length of 
accessible caves. From the 
entrance to the base of the 
Shaft there’s a 19m drop. 
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5 METRES DEEP 
A scene with the 
only depiction of 1. A man lies on the ground, having fought a bison. 
a ih 2. Bison with its head down and swishing its tail, as if preparing to attack. 
a Numan: ine 3. A tall bird or a cane topped with a bird. 
Dead Man. 4. A mark that could be a broken arrow or spear. 
LASCAUX Il 


Faithful reproductions in the replica cave 





An 18-metre sloping section shows ibex, bison and swimming deer. 


THE GREAT BLACK COW 
This 2.2-metre-long figure seems 
to be at the head of a herd of 
horses, which mostly look in the 
opposite direction. 


THE CROSSED BISON 

A revelation in Lascaux was the skill 

of the paleolithic painters in depicting 
depth and perspective, as shown in the 
two back-to-back bison. 









MAXIMUM WIDTH: LESS THAN 1 METRE 
Narrow chamber featuring six rough feline 
engravings, a relative rarity in Paleolithic art. 


DIAMETER 5 METRES 

Semi-spherical chamber with 500 figures and 600 signs, mostly 
engraved, including the 2-metre-wide Major Stag, Lascaux’s largest 
carving. This area is one of the most affected by modern damage. 


aoe YS “a3 
gale ve HIGH ART 


Man-made holes 
Ny > found in the walls 
indicate that the 
painters built 
scaffolding to 
access the upper 
parts of the cave. 















SEPTEMBER 1940 
The entrance was soon widened 
so locals could investigate 


A random chance leads 
to a remarkable discovery 


Searching for their dog, four 
boys discover the perfectly 
preserved cave. 





The cave is opened to the public, 
soon attracting 30,000 visitors. 





























Tourist numbers destabilise the 
fragile cave, which starts 
to deteriorate. 














The Minister of Culture, André 
Malraux, orders the caves closed. 





A replica of the main sections of the 
cave, ‘Lascaux Il’, opens to the public 
200m from the original. 





Rather than brushes, the artists used pads of moss and fur - along with 
their hands - as their main tools. They also applied colours by blowing 
the pigments through a hollow bone or reed. The brown, red, yellow 
and black pigments came from the plentiful minerals available nearby. 





The purpose of the paintings is uncertain, but they may have been part 
of ritualisitc ceremonies held in the cave. Other finds include: 


LAMPS WEAPONS 
Red stone lamps in 
which animal fat was 
burned. Conifer torches 
were also used. 


ORNAMENTS 

Sea shells perforated with 
holes, indicating their use 
as jewellery. 


Several decorated 
spearheads made of 
bone and antler were 
found inside. 
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HOW DID A SANSKRIT 
SYMBOL FOR HARMONY 
BECOME THE NAZI 
SWASTIKA? 


The svastika, a cross with each and Asia supported the idea of an 

) leg bent at a 90-degree angle, ancient Aryan master race. By the early 
is an important symbol in both twenties, the swastika had been adopted 
ancient and modern religions where as a symbol of the German Reich. So 

it indicates, among other things, good wedded to the poisonous ideology of 
luck, the infinity of creation and the hate, the Nazi swastika is today reviled in 
unconquered, revolving sun. the West, although as an auspicious and 
‘O; Coming home to a house wrecked by your dog The transition from auspicious svastika | sacred symbol in the East, the svastika 














- 


| = A Took 
oe ate 


or watching toddlers go crazy at a soft play to despised swastika began in the late remains popular within Buddhist and 
centre are perhaps two instances where we’d 19th century following the archaeological Hindu society. MR 
reach for ‘running amok’ - wild, unruly behaviour investigation of Hisarlik in Turkey 
that might damage your sofa or lead to some bruises, by German antiquarian Heinrich 
but nothing more than that.... But its origins lie in a Schliemann who believed it to be 
far more sinister phenomenon. ‘Amok’, meaning a the site of Troy. Finding the svastika 
furious and desperate charge, comes from Malaysia and on a variety of artefacts, Schliemann 
first popped up in English in the 16th century. Having recognised a similarity with designs 
repeatedly witnessed it in his travels to the country found on sixth-century Germanic 
in the 1770s, Captain Cook wrote a definition as “to pottery, theorising that it represented 
get drunk with opium...to sally forth from the house... an important and universal prehistoric 
indiscriminately killing and maiming villagers and religious symbol. 
animals in a frenzied attack”. The homicidal | _—_—- Unfortunately, some 4 
frenzy was thought to be caused by the a \\ academics and nationalists ff 
‘hantu belian’, an evil tiger spirit, entering | \| in the newly-unified | 
the person and compelling them on. It | Germany took this further, \ 
typically ended with them being killed by \ suggesting the presence of %‘ 
bystanders or committing suicide. | the svastika across Europe 


LOST MEANING 
Long before the Nazis, 
eastern civilisations used 
the svastika as a symbol 
of good luck 
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DID CRASSUS REALLY =e) How many affairs 
DIE FROM DRINKING | Acerca.) 
ye) ia Reve) Mey, = — OI 


In 55 BC, Marcus Licinius Crassus, the a h ave? 
©) wealthiest man in Rome, needed a military 

Vi (ot Ko) aV Mi xo move) al-xe)i(et-1X- Malmo] al omelaM ele) (=) mali The woman who became Catherine the Great was far from Va 
campaign against the eastern Parthian Empire started the ideal wife. Her marriage to Peter III of Russia lasted 
well enough, but at Carrhae in Turkey the Romans ©) from 1745 until his suspicious death in 1762, and y 4 
were comprehensively defeated and Crassus killed. she had at least three lovers during this time (Catherine 
hago aod mm dave) Zam 2a(-\aal=) mm al-mel(=\eMalelaidiare me) mece)anlaaliax-ve| herself hinted that her husband had 
TU] (ot fo (Wixom o) g=\\(-lai mots] olalla-Mmellimt-]x-) mm all-jne) at-]a Mm Ot- tJ 10k not fathered her children). As the 
DICom' i go) x= dat-] mat \late mel ice) (-1e-1e Mal f) widowed empress, she showed great 
lokete \YAm Wal-M-)al=loah’amm ekelela-YeManle)ix-lamelelle a. favouritism to male courtiers and 
into his mouth in mockery for he mC gained a reputation for rampant 
had set great store by money”. a | ow on promiscuity that has veiled 
Where Dio got this information Seen, her love-life in myth. 
Jal mo cales ZaMmelei mii mal=1|el-xe| ay Various scholars 
oxo} ali lannmacediat-lam e) a=) (ele l(ec=s a | have credited her 
about Parthian brutality. MR pia yh: with anywhere 


between 12 and 
DRINK OF DEATH aad 
The gold-guzzling story is | A) | | Overs — 
largely down to one f Vg | and even a 
ieixe)at-lamuiiam-lam-p (om come lalate if | \\\ XS ye | secret second 
ei X marriage. EB 
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BLING SPRING 

The fountain combined 
two of Henry’s loves: 
wine and showing off 


WHAT WAS SERVED IN 
WINE FOUNTAIN? 


Henry VIII adored novelty, bling and high and made of timber, lead, bronze and gold 
dispensing his largesse - and a gigantic leaf, it now pours wine daily for palace visitors. 
golden fountain flowing wine instead Perhaps a little ‘vulgar’ to modern eyes, Tudor 
of water ticked all his Tudor boxes. The famous guests would have been dazzled by the gilded 
painting of Henry’s meeting with the French red ehantelenameyamenny enya 
King Francis | at the Field of the Cloth of Gold In the days before bottling and corks, wine 
shows such a fountain in full flourish. would have been drunk young, before it had a 
When archaeologists uncovered the remains chance to go ‘off’. Brought from France in barrels 
of a 16th-century fountain at Hampton Court it would have tasted very ‘new’ to us, not unlike 
Palace, they just had to recreate it. Four metres Beaujolais Nouveau. SL 


When is a toy not a toy? When it’s a lifesaver. As well 
as being a diversion while the adults got on with GAME OF THROWS 
hunting and trapping, this early This toy taught youngsters 
20th-century toy also taught Inuit nippers | how to bag a seal 
how to bring home dinner themselves one day. 
Housed in Liverpool’s World Museum (www. 
liverpoolmuseums.org.uk/wml), it’s crafted 
from dried skin, fur and wood strung 
onto the shoulder blade of a harp seal 
and comes from the extreme and 
inhospitable Baffin Island area of 
northern Canada. The idea was to 
throw the wooden ‘harpoon’ and 
score points for hitting the holes 
— a fun practice for spearing 
full-size seals. When life 
is lived on the edge, 
starting 
them young 
makes sense. 


MODEL MAN 
Speculation into Austen’s 
Inspiration still abounds 


WAS MR DARCY 
BASED ON A 
REAL PERSON? 


Setting female hearts 
esLed ale Mice) mma comet-laldeld(--m 
J oX=YouUl -hate)am-lelelenmaal= 


identity of the ‘real’ Mr Darcy 
has nevertheless produced few 
okey ay Yalated lave met-larellet-1x-.mm-ie)til= 
suggest inspiration came from 
PNU clam ela (-ymillat-iireli mi aia 
BMatedost--m M-vice)'Am-lidalelelclamaal i 
X=Y-Jonkmelcelelarer-eme)nl hmm ial-mrsleus 
that she began to draft Pride 
and Prejudice shortly afterwards 
(she described Lefroy as “a 

ro C=Vard(=Vaat-lalil.c-me celele ba (exe) diate m 
very pleasant young man’’). It 
has even been suggested that 
Austen based Darcy’s calm 
exterior on her own. A recent 

Ke [=¥- we ce) lal ot-10.¢-) am ei a tg me) 
Kola (-\VAmVidalelete|aMme(-s-Yed | el-to m=) 
tall, “with regular and handsome 
features”, Morley also had a 
ali xe) eared m'"(olaat-laliiilem-laremrs 

lo} cexere oy mii(=velidinatclx-meolalicelc-vam 

Ws dali Kem ated milan) eXey-s-1] eo) (=m date i mals 

fe) cede (=o myo) pal-Mialjelie-14(e)) mais 
seems more likely that Mr Darcy 
was a creation of Austen’s 
brilliant imagination. EB 


NOW SEND US 
YOUR QUESTIONS 


Wondering about a 
particular historical 
happening? Get in 
touch - our expert 
panel has the answer! 


‘’ @Historyrevmag 
#Haskhistrevmag 


o£ www.facebook.com/ 
2 


HistoryRevealed 


Ly editor@history 
oy. revealed.com 
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© Want to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 


HERE NOW 


BRITAIN’S TREASURES... HAMPTON COURT PALACE 97 BOOKS 94 









What’s caught our attention this month... 


Mayan artisans 
produced 
dazzling jade 
ornaments and 
sculptures - the 
figurine below 
depicts a ball- 
game player 


EXHIBITION 


Mayas 


Runs until 18 October at the World Museum, 
Liverpool, www.liverpoo/museums.org.uk/wml 


Of the civilisations that blossomed in the 
Americas before the arrival of Europeans, 
none was more long-lasting, influential 

or artistically accomplished than the 

Maya. From around 500 BC, great cities 
graced with monumental architecture 
were built across Central and Southern 
North America, complex trade routes were 
forged, ball games and bloody religious 
rituals introduced. 

Mayas: revelation of an endless time 
brings together 385 artefacts from 
museums and Mayan sites across Mexico, 
from beautiful jade masks and jewellery 
to intricately carved limestone sculptures, 
illustrating different aspects and eras of the 
civilisation whose legacy lingers and whose 
descendents still populate the region today. 


ENGLISH HERITAGE X1, GARETH JONES XI], THE TRUSTEES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM X2 








eeraicto tet, ae FAMILY EVENT Vv mil “i i ‘fg 
good knight... a = TS ge, 
armoured Grand Medieval Joust 


warriors joust it 
out in Cornwall 


, 
Various dates in August at Pendennis Castle, Falmouth, Sua — S:, 
Cornwall, search at www.english-heritage.org.uk To) behinit (and Ss 


ne 


TT ave(=) 0m aal= scenes = 


Henry VIIl was partial to the odd knightly at the Roman Baths 


tournament to prove his manliness - but 

there’s been precious little by way of jousting TOUR 

since then. So why not head to one of Henry’s Tunnel tours 

finest fortresses to see knights on horseback 

thundering towards one another, lances 12 & 19 August at the Roman Baths, 
couched in a historic test of soeed, strength Bath, book at www.romanbaths.co.uk 
and bravery? Laugh at the court jester between 





bouts, and don’t forget to explore the rest of the A rare chance to explore the 
castle to discover how it has defended Falmouth hidden Roman, Georgian and 
for nearly five centuries. Victorian history in little-visited 


corners. The tour begins at 6om. 


Kate Winslet 

plays a troubled, 
passionate : _— 
garden designer MWiimidetien 


e ABS 
FILM emis 


A Little Chaos 
On DVD and Blu-ray 24 August 





Within the ordered, overblown 
gardens of Louis XIV’s palace 
of Versailles, unconventional 
landscape architect Sabine 

De Barra (Kate Winslet) 
challenges gender constraints 
to create a work of beauty. 
Alan Rickman’s film evokes 
the mores and look of the 
period with panache. 


was an undercover 
gle |fome) ol-\e-1Ke) ae) i 
amazing bravery 





TOUR 


Spies and 
Resistance 


Daily 17-31 August, 3.30pm, at Imperial 
War Museum North, Manchester 
www.iwm.org.uk/events/iwm-north 


Discover personal stories of 
extraordinary bravery during 
World War I in this 20-minute, 
family-friendly ‘Closer Look’ tour. 
Hear the story of undercover 
agent Noor Inayat Khan, the first 
female wireless operator to be 
dropped into France, and learn 
how WAAF Flight Officer Yvonne 
Cormeau supported the work of 
the French Resistance. 


Ox RAVINGS © Yor aie ae OREN we a Srey Fit = 
< a | eM SS 


EXHIBITION 


‘Little Boney’ raves 
in an 1803 Gillray 
cartoon; a cast of 
Napoleon’s death 
mask, 7 May 1821 





Bonaparte and the British 


Runs until 16 August at the British Museum, London, www.britishmuseum.org/whats_on.aspx 


The Corsican ‘Little Corporal’ had a big impact 
- and not just in political and military terms. 
Napoleon's rise to power and campaigns 
across Europe offered rich pickings for 
British artists and printmakers, providing 
ample fodder for the golden era of satirical 
cartoons. This exhibition, coinciding with the 
200th anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo, 
tracks Boney’s life and career in art. Admiring 


The Age of Liberty 


Runs until 31 August at Ulster Museum, Belfast 
nmni.com/um/What-s-on 


mO)IONNaGasmelaclantelalomneclasiialelamlamiielaaciaks 
olfo)ualiaremnatlaee)lalelle(s=\omidamuaicmelesjamrelaiua(> 
vote. The rejection of the corset signalled 
the dawn of an ‘Age of Liberty’, as the range 
of outfits displayed in this exhibition shows 
ancolnamualsmalelemcillalelelsacsmelmlamisis@ane-ellelay 
gown to a practical 1905 walking suit and the 
flowing fabrics and rich colours inspired by 
the Ballets Russes from 1909. 


oortraits of the handsome young general 
contrast with incisive later works by influential 
caricaturists including James Gillray, Thomas 
Rowlandson and George Cruikshank, 
reflecting key events in the campaigns against 
France. The exhibition concludes with a cast 
of Napoleon’s death mask - a reminder that, 
despite the comedy wrung from his actions, 
his influence and legacy was deadly serious. 


Track changing women’s fashions 
idalcelelelaMmaial-M-t-l ah arqel demoed ats 





aa .\BSee Kole) @olty mg fe). 


| am tele lit Ot: l at: han ete) | ol =) a AV Amn -Xe F- [on Meme (el ala mm nalts da[- mod at-lalec-mcem-lelealia-Mme)atellat-lmece) e)(-3- 


of the ‘great charter’ at the British Library, London, till 1 September, www.b/.uk/events 
> Queen Caroline’s Garden Party - party like it’s 1732 in the ornamental gardens of 
Kensington Palace, London, 21-23 August, www.hrp.org.uk/KensingtonPalace/WhatsOn 
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HERE & NOW 
BRITAIN’S 
TREASURES 


THE FACTS * 

GETTING THERE: 

Accessible by car 

(Geloxsinerore (=m ans} 

NCD Maegan 

(Calclanlelmolameelelar 

Station is 200 

metres from the 

gates), bus from 

Aalaressixe)anelare 

ndKel aya nto) ale mre] are! 

even river boat (see website, below) 
TIMES AND PRICES: 

Palace open 10am-6pm (4.30pm in 
VVATalacl@ Mme [= ]ae(=)ame) excvaliaremalaalesm\scl ava 
Tickets to palace, maze and 
gardens: £9.10-£19.30; online 

fo ftsxero) 0] al mie Nel Its] e) (om 

FIND OUT MORE: 

For general enquiries call 0844 482 
7777 or visit www.hrp.org.uk/ 
HamptonCourtPalace 
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BRITAIN’S TREASURES... 


HAMPTON 


COURT PALACE 50. 


A medieval manor was transformed into a lavish Tudor palace 
that witnessed some of England’s most dramatic episodes 


he year was 1528, and 
i Cardinal Thomas Wolsey, 

Lord Chancellor to King 
Henry VIII, was in trouble. He had 
failed to obtain a papal annulment 
of the King’s first marriage, which 
Henry was desperate to secure so 
he could marry his new paramour, 
Anne Boleyn. Wolsey’s vast palace 
at Hampton Court, which at 


that time lay around ten miles 
south-west of London, passed to 
Henry - hence Hampton Court 
Palace became the backdrop for 
successive Tudor dramas. 

It was from here that Henry VIII 
sent the first letter threatening a 
break from Rome in 1530. It was 
here that the future King Edward VI 
was born, and where his mother, 


the Queen consort Jane Seymour, 
Henry VIII’s third wife, died in 
1537. It was here that Henry VIII 
divorced wife number four, Anne 
of Cleves, in 1540; here that it 
was discovered that number five, 
Catherine Howard, was quite the 
extra-marital bed-hopper (1541); 
and here that Henry wed his final 
wife, Catherine Parr, in 1543. 


| CUT DOWN TO SIZE 


et 
~ > 





MAZE 

Designed in the reign of William III, 
this famous maze has been 
disorientating visitors since 1700. 


CHAPEL ROYAL 

This chapel has been used for over 
450 years. Admire the dazzling 
ceiling installed by Henry VIII. 


GREAT HALL 

England’s greatest surviving 
medieval hall has hosted plays 
presented by Shakespeare himself. 


ca» 
; 


viaasguidad aga 
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PRIVY GARDENS 


These pleasing geometric gardens 
created for William III in 1702 have 
been restored to their original glory. 


TUDOR KITCHENS 

The chefs in the largest kitchens in 
Tudor England had to cook enough 
to feed 600 people twice a day. 


HENRY’S CROWN 

Worn by Henry VIII and later used in 
the coronations of all of his children, 
a replica is displayed today. 





Following generations brought 
more crises still. In 1555, ‘Bloody’ 
Mary I’s phantom pregnancy came 
to its sad end at the palace; in the 
same year, Mary had the future 
Queen Elizabeth placed under 
house arrest here, fearing that she 
might incite a Protestant rebellion. 


THE BUILD 
After Cardinal Wolsey acquired the 


property in 1514, he transformed a 
modest medieval manor house into 
a palatial complex. Henry VIII 
undertook further works to 
create the most sumptuous and 
sophisticated palace in England, 
with tennis courts, pleasure 
gardens, kitchens covering 3,345 
Square metres, even a multiple- 
occupancy garderobe (lavatory)! 
The next major works were 
undertaken by King William III 
and Queen Mary II in 1689. 


“Henry’s palace even had a 
multiple-occupancy lavatory” 


They commissioned architect 
Christopher Wren (whose new St 
Paul’s Cathedral was then under 
construction) to demolish much 
of the Tudor palace and rebuild it 
in the fashionable Baroque style, 
shaping the edifice we see today. 
The royal pair also re-landscaped 
the grounds, introducing formal 
gardens and exotic flora. 

It is largely thanks to Queen 
Victoria that the palace is in such 
a good state today. George III 
had abandoned the palace as a 
residence around 1760, and little 
further work was undertaken till 
after Victoria declared in 1838 that 
the house “should be thrown open 
to all subjects without restriction”. 

This sparked drastic restoration 
works, including ‘re-Tudorisation’ 
of the Great Hall and other areas. 
Over the following 13 years, about 
£91,000 - the equivalent of some 


£5.3 million today - was invested 
in the project. 


PLAN YOUR VISIT 
The 500-year anniversary (dating 


from the year that Wolsey began 
his works that created a palace 
from a manor) is being celebrated 
with a summer of special events. 
If you’re visiting over the next few 
months, dedicate much more than 
the advised three hours to explore 
the palace, allowing time to enjoy 
an anniversary event such as a 
Tudor joust or a ‘time play’ during 
which real episodes from the 
Hampton Court’s past are played 
out across the palace. Indeed, 
there’s an incredible amount 

to see and do - you could easily 
spend a whole day wandering 
around the grounds. Check the 
palace’s website to see what’s on 
to help you plan your visit. 


WHY NOT VISIT... 


Make a weekend of it and callin on 
one of these nearby sites, too 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, KEW 


ACN VSM ATISIRO) lets] mre lalemalelaurele|iuel gs) 
(o(=Vi{e]aacm larel [Ule(smualomvalelke)atela 
Palm House and formal gardens. 
WWW. kew.org 


KINGSTON MUSEUM 
PAN oksXo)g oa (elers] al iSine)AVAke f=] 4 [ale fl ele \el.4 


to palaeolithic and Bronze Age 
ialaarewsemlarelUlellare me Mele) mee)|amarey-]cen 
wuww.kingston.gov.uk/museum 


BROMPTON CEMETERY 

(Coy alsi-loles incre ml aMmtsr-AOMmlalarele)itclalas 
akei LU elmo leyerte) ae le)alamsvare)w are] ale, 
suffragette Emmeline Pankhurst. 
www.brompton-cemetery. org.uk 
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PETER HART 


VOICES 


FROM THE 


FRONT 


AN ORAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 





MEET THE AUTHOR 


Voices from the Front: 
An Oral History of the 
Great War 

By Peter Hart 

Profile, £25, 416 pages, 
hardback 


Its asad, if inevitable, fact that 
first-hand accounts of historical 


wars are a valuable, time-limited 


commodity: veterans age and 
they die, taking their stories 
with them. That’s why the work 
of experts such as Peter Hart, 
oral historian at the Imperial 


War Museum, is so important. Hart recorded the 
memories of the men - soldiers, sailors, pilots - 
whose actions and decisions shaped the course of 
World War I, and their testimonies make up the 


discusses the astonishing characters 
whose recollections bring to vivid life the horror 
(and, sometimes, humour) of World War I 


How did you get access to 
the personal accounts that 
make up this book? 

I conducted interviews with the 
veterans back in the eighties and 
early nineties. I was incredibly 
lucky to have the honour of 
talking to such wonderful old 
men. In some ways it seems like 
yesterday, but it’s now getting on 
for 30 years ago. 


What range of time and 
geography do the stories in 
your book cover? 

I selected episodes from the 
whole of the British participation 
in World War | as best I could, 
but recordings carried out by my 
splendid colleagues, and BBC 
interviews made in the sixties, 
helped fill the gaps. I think we 
got a good spread of material, 
from the major battles on the 
Western Front to the Home 
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Front, with special sections on 
the war at sea and in the air. 


Are there aspects that have 
otherwise been overlooked? 
I think the sheer depth and 
breadth of human reaction to the 
war has been neglected. Some 
abhorred it in every way; some 
tolerated it for the sake of the 
greater cause; others embraced 
the comradeship. Some were 
brave, others frightened. There 
were moments of tragedy, pathos, 
routine, nerve-shattering horror 
and laugh-out-loud humour. All 
of human life is here. 

















A brave Tommy 
carries an injured 
comrade to safety 
on the first day 
of the Battle of 
the Somme, 

1 July 1916 


Are there any specific 
accounts or characters that 
particularly stand out? 

Joe Murray, a Durham miner, 
stands out as the man with 
the best memory: he had 
near-total recall. Some of his 
stories almost bring the fighting 
alive, while his accounts of 
the horrors of dysentery are 
stomach-churning! 


What has been the biggest 
surprise for you during your 
work on this project? 

After all these years, it was 
surprising to me just how 
much I remembered about the 
personalities of the individual 
veterans. But I was still amazed 
at the sheer detail contained 

in their interviews - things that 
I had long forgotten and which 
I was delighted to be able to 


“These men were 
doing their best in 


terrible circumstances” 


bulk of this new book. It’s full of detail, drama 
and, most importantly, the emotions and insights 
of real people caught up in the midst of an almost 
unimaginably brutal conflict. 


recount in the book so that they 
won't be forgotten again. 


With what new impression of 
the war, and of the men who 
fought, would you like to 
leave readers? 

The impression I want to give 
the readers is of men doing their 
best in terrible circumstances. 
The things that happened to 
them, the horrors that they 
endured, are beyond the 
imaginations of people, such as 
myself, who were lucky enough 
to have lived their lives without 
direct experience of war. 















THE BEST OF THE REST 





The Petticoat Men 


By Barbara Ewing 
Head of Zeus, £7.99, 
480 pages, paperback 


Mattie Stacey, whose family 
runs a boarding house in 
London, is surprised but 
supportive when she discovers 
that two of her gentlemen 
lodgers have been taking 

to the stage - and to grand 
society balls - dressed as 
women, Fanny and Stella. Not 
everyone is as understanding, 
of course, and ‘The Scandal of 
the Century’ inevitably ensues 
in this spirited novel based on 


A History of Scotland 
Without the Boring 


Bits: A Chronicle of the 


Curious, the Eccentric, 
the Atrocious and 

the Unlikely 

By lan Crofton 

Birlinn, £12.99, 176 pages, 
hardback 


Scotland has been making 

big political headlines over 
the past couple of years, 

but here you'll find less 
weighty matters — from stolen 
underwear to assault and 
battery with a leg of mutton. 
It’s light, sometimes lurid, but 
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Willoughbyland: 
England’s Lost Colony 
By Matthew Parker 


Hutchinson, £16.99, 
288 pages, hardback 


The South American jungle 
is not top of the list of 
destinations to which you'd 
expect Cavaliers to have 
headed after the death of 
Charles I - but it was here, 
between the Amazon and 
Orinoco rivers, that Sir 
Francis Willoughby founded 
a settlement. This enjoyable 
account starts promisingly, 
with freedom in a beautiful 


real Victorian events. with a very human focus. new land. It does not end well. 






VISUAL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Slaughter t nleashed: 
Kinsatzagruppen 





The Hunger Plar 
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The Holocaust 


By Thomas Cussans 
Andre Deutsch, £30.75, 64 pages, hardback 


In places this visual guide is, necessarily, almost 
unbearably moving, following the fate of Jews from 
the rise of Nazism through to the horrific genocide. 
Reproductions of victims’ letters and drawings, 
describing life in the ghettos and camps, are included. 
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READ UP ON... 


WEATHER 


Summer is here, So we’re enjoying the 
sun - or, likely, bemoaning its absence. 
Follow the impact and study of weather 
through history with these books 






11,278 metres on | 
5 September 1862 








The Weather Experiment: 
The Pioneers who Sought 
to See the Future 

By Peter Moore (2012) 


Ever consulted the 
forecast to see if you 
should pack your 
umbrella? You can thank these 19th- 
century pioneers who braved public 
scorn in their efforts to understand 
the climate and predict the weather. 








The Third Horseman: ae THIRD | 
A Story of Weather, HOS PERN 
War and the Famine By SRB SD 
History Forgot _ Ja tse 


By William Rosen (2014) quebec 
Spring 1315: it started 
to rain. And it didn’t 
stop. Crops failed, millions died, 

and crime, heresy and cannibalism 
followed. This vivid account shows the 
impact of weather on human society. 





Global Crisis: War, 


GEOFFREY PARKER 
be Semday Timers Hivnney Beek of the Veo 








Climate Change and GLOBAL 
Catastrophe in the 
Seventeenth Century Mie 


By Geoffrey Parker (2013) 


Yes, it’s a 9OO-page 
book on climate change 
in the 17th century - but wait! 
This is an accessible, persuasive 
look at how ‘the weather’ shaped 
our forebears’ lives, and the how their 
stories may have lessons for us today. 
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CROSSWORD 


A 


Test your knowledge of history to solve our prize 
puzzle - and you could win a terrific new book 


Set by Richard Smyth 


BREE Bees 
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SERRE BEE 
BEEaEEHEEm 
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MERE BEE 
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5 River famously crossed 

NM GI=1e) ae [=m Alccialialeinelamia 
DX-Yor=1an] e\-1al WAAC Es) 

9 Type of whimsical comic 
eley=laa milan dslalacre mi onvannal= 
humorist EC Bentley 
(1875-1956) (8) 

10 Brian ___—« (1935-2004), 
maaveliisjals 10 ]ge) el=t~] atl Ge] ebavalavaliare) 
exola ey) maatslatcler-aneeD) 

Tl The Act of 1688 
olge]alusre miasicve lean me)m\.e)asal)l omne) 
ave)arexo)ai re) aa alisimn agelussit-] alec @ le) 
s > Ee hell ase) ce aaletelaliare) 
‘farewell’ (4) 

| SO) oka) annmne) at-i ol=) asxe)la male 
WiV0) dese LU alale MoMciN al. (om esd) 

1 ( -Ko) a] a ee GC) PSC 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


The competition is open to all UK residents (inc. 
(@lat-Javal=yin site] aleks Marsle [axon se) mxo){=1em=).cer-) ola lnalaatcvelr= ine) 
Meo lf Comm = /aisine) im Ke M=Tan]@)(0\'{2-soe) axece) alu c= [el Ke) asear-] ale. 
Fel aNYe) aLom exe) al alsxensxe MAVdIN alu aTsmexo)anl oX-1uiuLe)ame)anuarclla 
direct family members. By entering, participants 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 
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policeman, poet and cricket 
oxo) aalaal=)alesike)an@eop) 

1 V Ae Xe) | 0 EE @ 074 OL AO lo F 
writer and diarist, anda 

(oxo) ai x=Jan) Le) t-] AYAK©) mt =>) ONY CoD) 
19 ‘The ___ and the Fox’, 1953 
essay by Sir Isaiah Berlin (8) 
21 Nickname of the writer PG 
NVAVLoXe (= aol Uso @ists) bel oe sop C.D) 
22 The___ Opera, 1928 
musical play by Bertolt Brecht 
and Kurt Weill (10) 

25 Name of an influential 
family of bankers and 

exe) ihalelt=lalsmiamaalsxelr=)\\i>] 
Florence (6) 

v5 - arvana ke) aromstlilaremciall® 
serving the East India 
(@Xolanl ers lanyaesd) 

27 Hans __—« (1906-80), 
PNUisiddtolame (olei ke) au dale aero) analis 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 

to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
IanUssVmmciel @) ©) NANO] I Mate laalsvre lolol astiswre) ale Mele l\’aul aalem e)alelar= 
ralUlanl el=\emlanlantsveit=1neW (exe lfc @Co)pnler-laNaeelel eli sialslasmeyi 
History Revealed) will only ever use personal details 
ixo)and al=w ol0]a ele \sX=sme)mr-Lelaalialisinsvararemualismee)aalel-viiulelan 
relate Md] mareyen L010) III almualsnaie)ane)ae)vale(smual=)anmkeme]anye)are) 
VVA1daLeLU lum OYs) an alisssi(e)a Mm accto(em pale) aaw-] olelOimndal=mlaalaatsvolfolkc) 
Privacy Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/ 
privacy-policy. 
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oxo) ate liulelaicmes>) 

28 Gamal Abdel __ (1918-70), 
army officer and second 
President of Egypt (6) 
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Ke) a=) el=t-] axe) MAAVAI Tolan uals) 

(Clo) alolel=)ce)an eo) 

x aan @) oe MN Fo) ale |Ul-lel-mlamiallon 
id al owe (eX=) fo] ale |(ometoletohsmra] ale ml ale (erols 
were written (5) 

4 ‘Callme__’ - first line of 
the 1851 novel Moby-Dick (7) 
5 Air Chief Marshal Hugh 
Caswall Tremenheere ___ 
(1882-1970), RAF officer 
known as ‘Stuffy’ (7) 

6 Ancient Greek state of 
which Sparta was the capital (7) 
y Mun =1 172] 01-14 0 Re Cod Lacey 
queen consort of Edward IV, 
folgslalelanre)aal=) axe)m mal AVanvall m@cD) 
+: i sto} MO) 01-1 a> ONAN GIIUIs1>) 0) el>) 
Wialae lm GcD) 

14 17th-century radical 
movement associated with 
Wro)alam miele) dalsm-)alem ple al-1 ce, 
Overton (9) 

1 1-3 10)// 1616 ke) an 
controversial 2002 
ofolelUlaatslaitslavaillaamecD) 

18 “It is a tale told by an 
Kolo) am iUli mo) mstolelalem-lalemivl ays 
signifying __” - Macbeth, 
Act 5, Scene 5 (7) 

19 British ‘jump jet’ capable 
of vertical takeoff, in use 
Tacs iclotom Op) 

20 City in Saxony, scene 

of an 1813 battle in the 

IN Fe] eke) (=X) a LomnA' co 6S ©) 

23 Dame Edith _ (1888 - 
1976), English stage actress (5) 
yx: SAN go \ en @ bo) Lobe sop F 
Conservative politician 
assassinated in 1979 (5) 


The winning entrants will be the first correct entries 
drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 

Fel avem alUlan|el-)axe) mu ilalarcvecm lim olewreksmciale na me)al dale) 
Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
(CXoynn) ey=laN yao) a kiko) Milaalinexe mcme(=celisi(e)a lM Swill arcl ire laremare 
(exo) da=ss) ee) ae(=\al@=M eal (olulale meomaal=meo)anlel-vaiulelam aii mols) 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
name and county of residence of the winners will be 
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King John 


by Marc Morris 
This new biography 
of a fascinating 

but flawed ruler 
highlights the drive 
Vale meh dar-liliii medi 3 fe 
‘Bad’ King John, =a 
as well as the —— fr 
ruthlessness that MARC MOb® 
characterised his tema ae 
tyrannical reign - = 
Valo Mal Cod al (=e 

to the creation 
fo) tele lat- Ota: 
Published by 
Hutchinson, £25. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to History Revealed, 
August 2015 Crossword, 

| LOM = To) @-1 0) Mm =) (od -3-4 0-1 a tee OV N 
olan=laatelimeaatsiaammem-l' (+1 tl 40) b-JC)) 
historyrevealedcomps.co.uk 

by noon on 26 August 2015. By 
entering, participants agree to be 
loxe)U laren e)Vad al=mu=)aaalcmelalemee)arelid(olars 
shown in the box below. Immediate 
Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
History Revealed, would love to 
<aXol OM LOlU ml alkelaaal=veu eval eless1 axe) 4 
telephone of special offers and 
elae)anrelare)atcmuae)aame alm laalaarsveiroia= 
Media Co Group. Please write ‘Do 
Not Contact IMC’ if you prefer not 
to receive such information by 
fexess une) au ©) ale) al- Mn mYO1UMAV0l0] (0M. <om Ke) 
receive this information by email, 
please write your email address 
ola al=m-al daa Cole maato\ ale lalciel else al el) 
from receiving these messages 

at any time. For more about the 
Immediate Privacy Policy, see the 
box below. 
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closing date. If the winner is unable to be contacted 
NUidallameyat=m ante) aldame) imu al=Mellossiiaremelclkomm lanlaatevellolkc) 
Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 

Immediate Media Company Bristol Limited reserves 
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to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
(oynal eyelalvasiaisine) ma Mil aalinexe! 
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HITLER’S FAMILY 


Adolt Hitler had a nephew who served 
in the US Navy and who fought against 

. the Nazis in World War II. Born in 
Liverpool to Adolf’s half-brother Alois 
William Hitler spent time in German : 
in the thirties before emigrating to fe 
US in 1939. Wounded in action he was 

later awarded a Purple Heart medal 
before settling in I ovatea (Jetale breve rather 
understandably, changing his saintensie 


satobbarcmuceen! 
Highwayman 


So prevalent were highwaymen 
Picolllavon Melare(olaesemhel= Park in the 
iWAdaWerclalsela meals lomie 1690, William II 
ordered that part of the route 
between St James’s Palace yale malls 
new home of Kensington Palace be 
lit by gas lamps for safety. The route, 
known as Rotten Row, was Syaleclians 

first artificially-lit carriageway. 


Haiti is the only HELIPAD ONY 


country to have been 
Russian emigre Igor Sikorsky is rightly celebrated as the true 


formed as a result of 
a slave rebellion. The pioneer of modern helicopter design, but four years after 


rebellion began in arriving in the United States in 1919, the unknown designer 
1791 and was led by received a financial boost for his early aviation work from 
Toussaint L Ouverture, an unlikely source - a cheque for $5,000 from the famous 
a former slave adept composer/pianist Sergei Rachmaninoff. In return, Sikorsky 
a ia eas “10: appointed him as the first vice president of newly-formed 
military matters. ; 
His skill in forming Long Island-based Sikorsky Aircraft. 
alliances ensured that, 
PlinelojersdeMercnel(cemel 


captivity in 1803, Haiti 
was free of French 


colonial rule by 1804. 
Vietna ater lead North 
All but one of the first eee aah against the United States a ae mea 
Teevelanckesmaalemer-ialeyel WAPI bie ie ee = Rois life. Prior to the es 
oye fe) 
had been slaves. as well as working as a = a waiter at London’s Carlton ee 
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HENRY’S HEIR 


Henry VIII had three sons 
PPT icemevircaaltesmmmerevercaal 
none of them would succeed 
him as heir. The first two — by 
wife number one, Catherine 
of Aragon - both died lela (0) Ke 
they were two raaToyell else) (eb 
The third, Henry FitzRoy, 
first Duke of Richmond and 
Somerset, was illegitimate, 
his mother being Elizabeth 
Blount, one of @eldelaatelens 
maids-of-honouwr. 


Anyone for 
Hooverball? 


Only one US president has a 
team sport named after him. 
Hooverball is broadly similar 
robo) ayorslieeraCemcoevelicmmelelt 
involves the passage of a 
heavy medicine ball over iusto 
net. It was invented in 1928 by 
White House physician Joel 
T Boone, to keep President 
Herbert Hoover in shape. The 
Hoover Presidential Library 
Association continues to 
organise the Hooverball US 
national championships. 


Hil HAILE 


Ho Chi Minh wasn’t the 
only world leader who 
spent notable time in the 
LOI GR Zo) ilo\ivsteremuatomieliteyel 
invasion of Abyssinia (now 
Ethiopia) in 1936, its ruler 
Haile Selassie I went into 


exile, taking up residence in 
a 14-room Georgian house in 


Bath. Returning to Ethiopia 
just before its liberation in 
1941, he later donated the 


house to the city of Bath as an 


old people’s home. 
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BRINGING 1646 NEWARK TO LIFE ... 


Download Our 
Augmented Reality 
Trail App 
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Discover your military 
ancestors at Findmypast 





Start your journey here 


With a comprehensive collection of military 
Kqrero) ge lomige)ani-]cel0l atom ual-mcela(epm mlatelaahyer-ialcmial= 
best place to discover your family’s WW1 and 
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using code: 





Claim your 1 month Britain 
subscription for just £1 


Offer valid until 31st August 2015 
Terms & Conditions apply 
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